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INTRODUCTION. 


VITA  brevis,  ars  longa,  is  an  adage 
no  lefs  juft  than  farcaftie  and  humili¬ 
ating.  The  older  men  grow,  they  fee  the 
propriety  of  it  the  more.  Phyfic,  like  other 
pradtical  fciences,  began  on  ftmple  princi¬ 
ples  at  firft.  The  operations  of  the  human 
body  were  obferved  to  be  Ample,  entirely 
regulated  by  what  was  taken  in  and  what 
was  thrown  out.  A  due  proportion  between 
thefe  conftituted  health ;  health  preferved 
infured  old  age ;  and  old  age  alone  put  a  pe¬ 
riod  to  life.  As  the  proportion  varied,  health 
and  the  duration  of  life  varied.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety,  the  cultivation  of  land,  and 
commercial  intercourfe  among  nations,  the 
fcience  of  phyfic  underwent  material  changes, 
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along  with  the  manners  of  the  people  *  and 
as  thefe  grew  more  civilized,  effeminate*  and 
luxurious,  phyfic  became  a  more  intricate, 
complex,  and  laborious  dudy,  more  intered- 
ing  to  fociety,  and  more  lucrative  to  its  pro- 
felfors.  It  is  a  melancholy  fa<d  in  the  hillory 
of  our  fpecies,  that  vice  and  excefs  are  the 
parents  of  induftry  and  arts.  Mankind,  in  the 
fimplicity  of  their  defires,  and  the  fewnefs 
of  their  wants,  had  nothing  to  do  but  par¬ 
take  of  the  bounty  of  Nature  fpontaneoufly 
offered  them.  Thefe,  with  the  habitual  exer- 
cife  attendant  on  fuch  a  date,  preferved  their 
bodies  from  one  half  of  thole  complaints 
that,  in  modern  times,  debilitate  the  condi- 
tution,  ‘and  abbreviate  life. 

Diseases  are  but  conditutional  efforts  to 
throw  off  redundances  from  the  fydem,  more 
or  lcfs  offending,  by  their  degree  of  acrimo¬ 
ny,  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  have  re¬ 
mained  dagnating  in  the  habit.  Thefe  efforts 
(difeafes)  become  the  more  frequent,  accord¬ 
ing  as  luxury  and  excefs  load  and  obdrudt 
the  animal  (Economy,  by  throwing  into  the 
circulation  indigeded,  fharp,  crude  juices. 

If 


If  thefe  efforts  of  Nature  to  unload  and  dis¬ 
encumber  herfelf  are  not  made  at  particular 
periods  of  life  and  feafons  of  the  year,  ac-* 
cording  as  people  overad  the  demands  of 
neceffary  nourifhment,  by  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  too  much,  (efpecially  the  former)  it  is 
remarkable  that  apoplexies  and  palfies  fud-* 
denly  attack  and  carry  off  patients,  or  render 
the  mifery  of  living  more  intolerable  than 
death.  The  multiplication,  therefore,  of  dif- 
eafes,  is  in  confequence  of  our  multiplying 
the  indulgences  of  life  at  table,  eating  and 
drinking  more  from  habit  and  fafhion,  than 
the  neceffitous  calls  of  hunger  and  third:  $ 
whence  dodors  of  all  defcriptions  are  likewife 
multiplied,  and  the  art  of  healing  is  become 
endlefsly  involved,  and  difficult  to  acquire  $ 
infomuch,  that  a  man  may  fall  a  facrifice  to 
fome  climaderic  illnefs  before  he  fhall  have 
academically  or  clinically  qualified  himfelf 
to  undertake  the  cure  of  maladies.  But  is 
there  not  a  miftake  both  in  modern  theory 
and  pradice  ?  I  think  fo,  and  that  there  is  a 
fimplicity,  a  unity  in  difeafes  little  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  Faculty.  This  will  appear 
more  fully  when  the  Gout  comes  under  ob^ 
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fervation.  In  this  place  fome  farther  general 
remarks  would  feem  a  proper  introduction  to 
the  principal  fubjeCt. 

The  above  medical  axiom  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  on  the  principles  of  common  fenfe,  that 
fenfe  alone  the  Almighty  would  not  with  us 
to  reftrain.  It  was  firft  fuggefted  by  that 
vivacity  of  difcernment  which  penetrates 
farther  into  the  nature  of  things  in  one  auf- 
picious  moment,  than  the  labour  of  invef- 
tigation  has  ever  been  able  to  do  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  an  age.  It  is  at  once  a  matter  of 
faCt,  and  the  keeneft  fatire :  a  matter  of  faCt 
confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  all  times  and 
nations ;  and  a  fpecies  of  fatire  that  wounds 
our  feelings  lefs  from  reading,  than  from 
every  day’s  experience. 

That  life  is  fhort  all  men,  the  Philofo- 
pher,  the  Academic,  the  Legiflator,  the  Man 
of  Bufmefs,  and  the  Man  of  Pleafure,  con- 
fefs  and  regret,  though  from  very  oppofite 
principles  and  convictions. 

Nihil  tarn  prope,  tarn  proculque. 


The 
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The  Philofopher,  after  having  revolved  a 
fublime  fyftem  of  Nature  in  his  thoughts*  and 
outlined  an  imperfeft  draught  of  it  on  paper* 
to  aftoniffl  and  inftrud:  the  world ;  brought 
the  golden  God  of  Day*  the  filver  Majefty  of 
Night,  and  Saturn  invironed  by  his  Moons* 
to  move  in  lines  almoji  of  his  own  drawing, 
in  orbits  almoji  of  his  own  creation ;  feels 
himfelf  fuddenly  feized  by  a  diforder  his 
philofophy  at  firft  teaches  him  to  defpife, 
but  which  at  length  fallens  on  his  conftitu- 
lion  fo  ftrongly  as  to  baffle  all  his  precepts, 
and  all  the  efficacy  of  medical  advice.  Living 
in  his  works,  in  hope,  and  in  the  admiration 
of  mankind,  he  —  dies! 

The  Academic,  amid  the  groves  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  the  retreats  of  Literature,  and  walks 
of  the  Mufes,  moving  the  fuperior  figure 
of  each  fcene,  becomes  all  at  once  over¬ 
whelmed  with  languor,  laffitude,  and  debi¬ 
lity,  from  the  dews  and  damps  that  furround 
him  adling  on  fome  inward  pre-indifpofition : 
his  mufcles  grow  flaccid,  his  joints  yield 
under  the  preflure  of  a  load  unfelt  before, 
his  pen  moves  tremulous  in  his  hand,  while 

the 
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^he  vigour  of  his  fancy,  and  the  powers  of 

V  ' 

Jiis  imagination,  ftill  continue  to  lift  him 
above  himfelf.  Wondering  what  can  fo  for¬ 
cibly  adt  on  the  remote  channels,  while  the 
fpring-head,  the  brain,  feels  itfelf  undecrea- 
fingly  Supplied  and  overflowing,  his  friend, 
his  phyfician,  is  fent  for.  He  finds  his  pati-» 
ent’s  countenance  altered ;  with  all  his  exer¬ 
tions  of  fentimental  pride  to  keep  it  up,  his 
look,  once  expanded  and  lit  up  by  the  Splen¬ 
dour  of  genius,  on  the  fade,  and  appearances 
all  againft  his  prescriptions.  He  however 
tries  the  efficacy  of  art,  but  tries  in  vain. 
His  patient’s  conftitution  gives  way  by  gen¬ 
tle  declenfions,  till  at  length,  with  a  fort  of 
intelledtual  vivacity  Superior  to  diffolution, 
he  —  rather  ceafes  to  breathe  than  to  be, 

The  Legifiator,  after  having  palled,  with 
equal  afiiduity  and  honour,  through  the  in¬ 
troductory,  diveriified  procefs  of  education, 
for  the  Senate,  or  the  Cabinet,  compleats, 

on  this  foundation,  the  fuperftrudture,  by  an 

» 

adtu/al  Survey  of  the  capital  nations  of  the 
\VQ.rld,  their  living  manners,  character,  cuf? 

toots, 


toms,  and  police*  Thus  accomplifhed,  thi 
expectation  of  mankind,  and  the  darling 
hope  of  his  country,  he  juft  begins  to  ac¬ 
commodate  his  vaft  acquirements  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  legiflation  to  the  practical  line  of 
bufinefs,  the  high  concerns  of  national  vir¬ 
tue,  profperity,  and  glory,  when  the  latent 
difeafe  of  his  conftitution,  which  perhaps  in 
the  fame  proportion  acquired  ftrength,  as  he 
acquired  wifdom  and  learning,  becomes  too 
mighty  any  longer  to  lie  concealed,  putting 
on  the  alarming  form  of  irregular  gout,  apo¬ 
plexy,  palfy,  cholic,  or  ftone.  The  oracles 
of  medical  fcience  are  confulted*  who,  like 
other  oracles,  fhroud  themfelves  in  guefs  and 
ambiguity,  retail  out  their  miftaken  affuran- 
cesj  but  behold  (their  learned  refponfes  yet 
quivering  on  their  lips)  the  lamented  patient 
is  carried  off  in  the  paroxyfm  of  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes;  the  objeCt  of  every  eye,  of  every  with, 
of  every  prayer  !  He  who  had  afcended  fo 
many  glorious  fteps  above  the  level  of  hu¬ 
manity,  ftruck  oft  the  lift  of  life  like  the 
meaneft  of  the  wretched  crowd  that  gathered 
round  the  foot  of  the  ladder  1 

The 
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The  Man  of  Bufinefs,  through  the  fervi- 
lity  and  drudgery  of  an  apprenticelhip,  arrives 
at  a  flock  of  his  own,  and  embarks  on  the 
common  bottom  of  credit  and  traffic.  After 
a  variety  of  perplexities,  hopes,  difappoint- 
ments,  infinite  application,  and  unremitting 
patience,  he  acquires  a  handfome  competence 
for  himfelf  and  perhaps  a  numerous  family; 
but  in  the  moment  of  retiring  from  hurry 
and  fatigue,  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  eafe  and 
independence,  he  is  arrefted  by  fome  threat¬ 
ening  malady,  the  confequence  of  long  in- 
ten  fe  application,  and  corroding  anxiety  of 
mind.  Ke  frill  beholds  life  with  confident 
looks  of  attachment,  depending  on  tome  po¬ 
pular  phyfician,  whole  prefence,  alas!  fruf- 
trates  the  expectations  he  had  formed  of  him 
in  his  ablence.  He  con  fill  ts  the  hoary  Son 
of  Science  with  eager  Colicitude,  he  fol¬ 
lows  his  prefcriptions,  and  he  —  goes  where 
his  phyfician  would  not  chule  to  follow  him  ! 

The  Man  of  Pieafure,  having  feen  a  de- 
lirable  revolution  come  about,  his  father  fallen 
pfleep  with  his  anceftors,  and  he  himfelf  ar- 
fjvcd  at  the  central  point  of  all  his  expecta¬ 
tions^ 
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tions,  the  pofleffion  of  an  ample  fortune,  and 
having  nothing  to  reftrain  his  propenfity  to 
voluptuoufnefs  and  fenfual  gratification,  ex¬ 
cept  what  he  neither  hears  nor  fees,  his  con¬ 
fidence;  he  extends  his  fphere  of  enjoyments 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  rents,  and 
confidering  a  modern  fine  Gentleman  as  par¬ 
ticularly  marked  to  throw  off  the  unfafhion- 
able  reftraints  of  moral  decorum,  he  ranges 
glorioufly  thro’  all  the  dsedal  paradife  of  the 
eye  and  appetite,  does  honour  to  the  appre¬ 
hended  deftination  of  his  being,  eats  and 
drinks  to  perpetual  ebriety  and  ftagnation  of 
defire,  and  riots  in  every  fpecies  of  lewd  de¬ 
bauch.  Nay,  not  fatisfied  with  repetitions 
of  fuch  indulgences,  he  even  wonders  that 
his  Maker  fhould  have  fixed  terminations  to 
enjoyment  by  appointing  an  interregnum  of 
the  paffions  in  fatiety,  and  in  fleep.  His 
wonder  increafes  as  his  appetites  grow  more 
importunate,  tho*  jaded.  A  univerfal  decline 
of  conftitution  fucceeds,  at  once  abates  his 
wonder,  and  iffues  in  fome  incurable  difeafe, 
though  he  languifhes  for  fome  time  under 
the  infirmities  of  artificial  old  age,  being 
beyond  his  grand  climadteric  at  thirty.  To 

imbitter 
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iinbitter  his  laft  moments,  and  add  the  moll 
poignant  infult  to  defpondence,  his  Dodtor, 
perhaps  he  who  had  been  his  companion 
occafionally,  his  filent  critic  during  a  long 
run  of  intemperance,  approaches  his  bed, 
makes  a  general  enquiry  into  fymptoms, 
feels  his  fcarcely  perceptible  pulfe,  Reals  a 
look  of  his  countenance,  —  no  longer  the 
brightened  countenance  of  a  man  ! — and  gives, 
him  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of — dying  eafy, 
his  conflitution  being  broken  down  beyond 
any  painful  degree  of  hruggle.  Unhappy 
man!  He  never  thought  of  dying  till  he  was 
more  than  half  dead  with  vice  and  debauch, 
depending  on  his  conflitution  more  than  on 
his  own  care  of  it;  on  the  eventual  aid  of  phy- 
fic,  more  than  on  the  reiources  of  moderation 
and  felf-denial.  Recollection  and  repentance 
often  come  too  late.  With  an  effort  to  live, 
fcarcely  amounting  to  a  groan,  he  expires! 

0 

The  Writer  has  taken  occafion  to  throw 
a  concife  view  of  Human  Life,  as  fubfifling 
in  its  higher  orders,  into  the  foregoing  pic¬ 
ture.  Neither  the  lights  nor  fhades  fhould 
feem  to  be  heightened  beyond  the  reality, 

though 
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though  the  drapery  be  fomewhat  novel. 
Reader  acquainted  with  the  V/orld*  who  ha§ 
accuftomed  himfelf  to  refledt  on  the  various 
characters,  circumftances,  and  incidents*  that 
pafs  in  review  before  him  on  the  great  the*- 
atre  of  life,  and  who  has  a  ftandard  withiii 
himfelf,  by  which  every  objedt  is  tried  and 
arranged  *  fuch  a  perfon,  he  flatters  himfelf* 
will  feel  the  force  of  what  he  has  attempted 
to  reprefent  in  an  affedting  manner*  Books 
on  phyfic  are  commonly  fo  dry  and  inflpid* 
that  no  one  thinks  of  reading  them  but  as 
fchool-books  or  dictionaries.  Could  phyfic* 
and  an  engaging  manner  of  writing,  meet  iii 
the  fame  author,  phyfic  would  foon  become 
a  matter  of  plain  fenfe  and  interefling  curio- 
fity.  But  as  it  is  now  technically  and  myfte- 
rioufly  kept  up  a  learned  fecret  among  thofe 
only  who  make  by  it,  men  in  general  ar 6 
better  acquainted  with  the  conflitutions  and 
health  of  their  hounds  and  their  horfes,  that! 
with  their  own.  We  give  up  our  fouls  to 
priefts,  and  our  bodies  to  phyficians,  as  if 
God  had  given  us  no  property  in  either  *  or 
as  if  the  one  could  not  be  faved,  or  the  other 
preferved*  in  health  without  fees.  We  fo  im- 
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plicitly  give  up  thefe  higheft  of  concerns  to 
others,  (though  we  will  not  give  up  the 
moil  trifling  argument  or  opinion)  that  we 
may  be  faid  to  belong  to  others,  and  not  to 
ourfelves. 

He  who  would  have  his  mind  imprefled 
with  an  undeceiving  idea  of  truth,  muft 
have  that  principle  within  him  awakened 
which  is  an  appendage  of  his  being,  and  is 
an  attribute  of  humanity ;  not  the  offspring 
of  fafhion,  the  refult  of  habit,  or  the  con¬ 
comitant  of  fyftem.  His  bofom  muft  ex¬ 
pand,  his  heart  be  thrown  into  the  thril- 
lings  of  fenfibility,  while  his  head  gives  cre¬ 
ation  to  the  endlefs  diverfities  of  hypothetic 
reafoning ;  elfe  he  will  exhibit  the  refem- 
blance  of  a  compafs  without  its  needle  to 
afcertain  the  cardinal  points,  or  thofe  lati¬ 
tudes  he  may  approach  with  lafety  and  good 
fortune. 

It  muft  be  with  a  fenfation  of  regret  and 

% 

pity  that  we  fee  the  moft  excellent  perfons, 
the  moft  fliining  characters,  our  deareft  friends, 
relations,  companions,  guardians,  and  instruc¬ 
tors, 
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tors,  cut  off  in  the  midft  of  their  days,  hav¬ 
ing  fcarcely  lived  half  their  time  amongft  us ! 
Confidering  how  extremely  fmall  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fuch  valuable  people  are,  in  compari- 
fon  w  ith  the  motley  aggregate  of  mankind, 
to  be  deprived  of  them  would  feem  an  irre¬ 
parable  lofs :  to  be  deprived  of  them  fud- 
denly  and  unexpectedly,  aggravates  and  com¬ 
plicates  the  diftrefs.  Under  the  dominion  of 
paffions  and  reflections  crowding  on  us  from 
occurrences  of  this  nature,  we  are  fometimes 
apt  undutifully  to  withdraw  from  Providence 
that  veneration  and  refpeCt  it  juftly  challenges 
from  all ;  as  if  it  were  poflible  for  Heaven  to 
be  ever  deficient  in  integrity  of  defign,  wif- 
dom  of  appointment,  or  uniformity  of  con¬ 
duct.  But  the  matter  lies  not  with  God,  but 
with  man. 

Our  gracious  Creator,  as  already  noticed, 
defigns  every  man  to  die  of  old  age  merely, 
not  fuddenly  like  the  fnail  crufhed  under 
foot,  or  the  oylter  devoured  by  the  mouth. 
The  human  frame  is  fo  admirably  conftruCt- 
ed,  fo  exquifitely  adjufted,  that  barring  adven- 
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titious  obftrudtions,  it  will  laft  till  its  own  at¬ 
trition  either  wears  away  the  parts,  or,  other- 
wife,  confolidates  them  fo  as  to  be  unfit  for  the 
circulation  and  fecretion  of  fluids.  When  a 
patient,  therefore,  is  attacked  at  the  moment, 
and  notwithftanding  he  has  been  attended  by 
the  moft  noted  of  the  Faculty,  is  hurried  into 
the  other  world,  it  is  juftly  prefumable  of 
ninety  cafes  in  a  hundred,  that  the  diforder 
has  been  miftaken  and  ignorantly  treated. — 
Sudden  deaths,  in  general,  are  living  fatires 
on  phyficians,  if  they  have  not  exprefsly 
foretold  them,  and  prepared  relations  for  the 
event.  Where  there  is  no  vital  organ  decayed 
or  deftroyed,  proper  internal  or  external  eva¬ 
cuations,  difcreetly  fuftained,  will  always  pre¬ 
vent  fudden  death.  Of  courfe,  when  deaths 
of  this  defcription  happen,  the  phyfician  in 
waiting  has  been  either  groping  in  the  dark, 
or  has  raifed  his  apothecary’s  file  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  his  patient.  This  is  an  awful  confi- 
deration!  Yet,  notwithftanding,  repeated  in- 
ftances  of  this  fort  are  foon  forgotten,  efpe- 
ally  in  large  cities,  fuch  as  London,  York, 
Bath,  Briftol,  while  the  routine  of  deaths 
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and  fees  continue  to  go  as  regularly  on  as 
the  fhadows  of  a  dial.  Let  a  phyfician  have 
once  a  name,  a  fnug  circle  of  friends  (and 
particularly  female  ones,  whofe  learning  can¬ 
not  dip  deep  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe)  to 
defend  and  fupport  him ;  and,  like  Saul, 
he  may  kill  his  thoufands  when  he  pleafes. 
—  It  is  impoflible  on  this  fubjedl  not  to  ufe 
the  philofophical  along  with  the  medical  pen. 
The  philofopher  and  phyfician  fhould  form 
one  character.  When  they  do  not,  there  is  a 
chafm  which  nothing  elfe  can  fill  up.  All 
profefiions  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  pedan¬ 
tic  prudery  and  technical  formality,  if  not 
relaxed,  foftened  and  expanded  by  true  phi- 
lofophy.  Heat  and  light  conftitute  the  fun. 
Were  he  all  heat  without  light,  we  fhould 
be  groping  fpeftacles  of  miferabie  darknefs ; 
and  if  all  light  without  heat,  no  better  than 
immoveable  figures  of  torpid  rarefhow.  Eve¬ 
ry  philofopher  may  not  be  a  phyfician,  but 
every  phyfician  fhould  be  a  philofopher.  To 
have  ftudied  and  adopted  the  fyftems  of  an 
Hippocrates,  a  Galen,  a  Sydenham,  or  a 
Boerhaave,  may  intitle  a  man  to  the  emolu- 
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ments  and  badges  of  his  profeffion,  a  big 
wig,  cane,  chariot,  and  fees,  and  qualify  him 
to  pafs  without  ftridture  among  the  millions 
that  feldom  think ;  but  they  will  never  in- 
fure  him  rational  fuccefs,  if  he  follows  them 
as  blindly  as  our  clergy  do  their  creeds,  or 
bellow  on  him  that  lead:  perifhable  of  all 
gratuities,  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  a&ed 
upon  principle,  and  the  proper  information 
of  his  own  mind.  Let  me  add  to  this,  that 
bigoted  attachment  to  fyftem  *  is  of  fatal 
confequence  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  phy- 
fic,  as  it  plaulibly  precludes  perfonal  exertion 
and  enquiry,  confequently,  impedes  the  ex- 
tendon  of  knowledge. 


*  Two  celebrated  men  have  made  themfelves  remarkable  in 
this  way,  Dr.  Cullen  of  Edinburgh  (formerly  my  much  refpeCt- 
ed  mailer)  and  the  late  Dr.  Macbride  of  Dublin.  They  have 
drawn  out  the  catalogue  of  difeafes  to  fo  minute  and  wire- 
attenuated  a  length,  divided  and  fub-divided  the  clafs  of  difor- 
ders  with  fuch  fubtile  precifion,  that  they  have  left  them  diltin- 
guilhable  from  one  another  in  namey  without  any  difference  in 
nature .  By  which  practitioners  are  drawn  afide  to  preferibe  for  a 
technical  termy  inllead  of  a  real  charaCteriltic  difeafe.  There  is  a 
Jimplicity  and  plainnefs  in  the  diagnoses  of  difeafes  which  have 
not  yet  been  hit  upon.  Perhaps  all  the  difeafes  of  the  human 
body  may  be  comprehended  within  a  /core,. 
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If  you  afk  a  member  of  a  national  church 
what  perfualion  he  is  of,  what  are  his  tenets 5 
he  will  anfwer,  I  believe  as  the  Church  be¬ 
lieves.  And  what  doth  the  Church  believe  ? 
All  that  is  contained  in  the  thirty-nine  arti¬ 
cles,  the  three  creeds,  and  the  book  of  ca¬ 
nons.  Strange!  Then  it  is  not  your  religion, 
but  that  of  a  fet  of  men  who  thought  for 
you  before  you  were  born,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  and  Edward,  kings  of  England.  In 
like  manner  afk  a  graduate  in  phyfic  what 
is  his  medical  creed,  his  formulary  of  prac¬ 
tice?  Elis  anfwer  will  be  :  Mine*  Sir,  is 
that  of  the  College.  And  whence  had 
the  College  its  fources  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  ?  From  the  venerable  Fathers  of 
Phyfic  high  up  in  antiquity.  Then  you  allow 
that  all  our  eminent  profeffors  of  the  healing 
art  have  undertaken  and  do  undertake  the 
important  bufinefs  of  faving  the  lives  of 
mankind  on  the  flock  and  materials  of  o- 
thers  ?  Yes;  and  what  more  fate,  confiflent 
method  can  ingenuity  guided  by  difcretion 
devife,  than  the  aggregate  experience  of  ages, 
the  refearches  of  grave,  wife,  learned,  acute, 
liberal  men  ?  None,  I  allow  you,  but  that 
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originating  from  a  man’s  own  gravity,  wif- 
dom,  learning,  acutenefs,  and  liberality.  The 
human  underftanding  well  initiated  into  pre¬ 
liminary  fcience,  and  afterwards  proceeding 
on  perfonal  experience,  fupercedes  all  the  ipfe 
dixits  and  precedents  of  thefchools.  And  till 
a  practitioner  knows  from  obfervation  the 
effeCt  of  a  particular  medicine,  from  proofs 
occurring  under  his  own  eye,  and  that  me¬ 
dicine  be  unaffociated  in  trial  with  others, 
and  fo  onward  through  all  the  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica ,  if  by  the  adminiftration  of 
it  he  cures,  the  merit  wholly  belongs  to  an¬ 
other;  and  if  he  fails  to  cure,  the  demerit  is 
all  his  own  by  adoption. 

i 

I  am  forry  to  make  the  remark,  but  in- 
ftead  of  this  fpecific  knowledge  of  difeafes, 
we  arrange  them  in  our  pocket-books  by 
name,  and  prefcribe  for  them  accordingly* 
There  is  a  fafhion  in  phyfic  as  well  as  the 
cut  of  our  cloaths,  or  the  trim  of  our  hats. 
How  many  medicines  have  been  ulhered  into 
the  world  in  the  mod  pompous,  confident 
manner,  as  fpecifics  for  certain  bodily  com¬ 
plaints. 
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plaints,  and,  when  tried,  have  proved  as  in¬ 
efficacious  as  the  mod  defpicable  news-paper 
nostrums ! — In  this  difgraceful  catalogue  what 
liberal  minded  phyfician  will  not  be  fenfibly 
hurt  to  find  the  Uvce  XJrJi>  Aq.  Picia,  Extradl. 
Cicutce ,  Rad .  Colum.  01.  Ricin .  &c  ?  ■ — -  Like 
a  lady’s  cap  or  feather,  they  were  once  in 
vogue,  but  are  now  obfolete  and  antiquated. 
Phyficians  adopted  them  in  place  of  others 
which  had  their  day  and  their  run,  and  on 
finding  them  as  impotent  as  their  predecefibrs, 
have  configned  them  to  negled:  and  oblivion. 
What  fhall  in  time  to  come  be  employed  as 
fubftitutes,  alike  celebrated  and  infallible, 
will  perhaps  depend  on  the  next  fafhionable 
importation  of  head-drefs  from  France.  Till 
then  the  art  of  prefcribing  muft  make  a  fo- 
]emn  paufe,  and  draw  its  breath  from  the 
death  of  patients. 

We  have  got  fo  many  never-failing  reme¬ 
dies  for  all  diforders,  publiffied  in  news¬ 
papers  under  patent  royal,  and  fold  in  every 
chymift’s,  apothecary’s,  milliner’s,  bookfel- 
ler’s  and  grocer’s  fhop,  that  I  am  furprifed 
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immortality  has  not  before  now  taken  place 
of  God’s  firft  fentence  pronounced  on  Adam. 
Medicines  (with  papal  infallibility  their  la¬ 
bel  )  for  the  eyes,  for  the  nofe,  for  the 
mouth,  throat,  ftomach,  bowels,  blood-vef- 
fels,  nerves,  glands,  mufcles,  ligaments, 
joints,  &c.  &c.  have  fo  elaborately  multi¬ 
plied,  that  the  curious  philofopher  is  left  to 
fpeculate  ad  infinitum ,  why  from  the  two 
oppofite  extremities,  from  the  head  to  the 
foot,  any  difeafe  or  infirmity  fhould  ever  lay 
deadly  hold  of  our  fpecies.  —  But  life  and 
health  are  objedts  too  precious  to  be  treated 
lightly  or  ludicroully. 

4 

The  Difpenfatory  confifls  of  above  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  articles  reftorative  of  health,  and 
preventative  of  difeafe ;  yet  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  fay,  that  not  fifty  of  thefe  are  worth 
any  thing,  but  to  enrich  the  apothecary  and 
difappoint  the  phyfician ;  I  do  not  mean  in 
his  fees,  but  in  the  recovery  of  his  patients. 
Is  it  not  a  melancholy  conlideration  that  the 
vaft  extenfive  trade  of  drugs  is  carried  on  to 
the  manifeft  difcomfort  and  prejudice  of  man¬ 
kind; 
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kind 3  and  that  phyflcians  at  the  head  of  the 
profeffion,  fuppofed  to  be  liberally  bred,  not 
only  connive  at  but  encourage  this  hetero¬ 
geneous  trade!  If  the  natural  powers  of  the 
conftitution,  after  being  properly  upheld, 
or  relieved  by  fome  Ample  evacuants  of  what 
opprefles  them,  cannot  refill  the  attack  of  a 
difeafe,  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  number  of 
vile  naufeating  medicines,  that  difturb  the 
fromach,  and  confequently  the  whole  frame; 
nay,  throw  it  into  perpetual  efforts  to  get  rid 
of  them,  into  loathing,  kicking  and  retch¬ 
ing,  can  effect  either  the  one  or  the  other? 
The  fuppofition  cannot  he  fwallowed  but  fay 
thofe  who  merit  to  be  punifhed  by  being 
made  to  fwallow  the  abominable  potions  they 
preferibe.  There  is  a  degree  of  fympathy  and 
humane  feeling  for  patients  (fuppofing  fit  na¬ 
tions  exchangeable)  which  fhould  influence 
every  phyfician  3  otherwife  he  muff  facrifice 
heart  to  his  head,  and  to  his  fees  of  profef- 
fion  what  gold  cannot  pur  chafe,  the  generous 
reflection  of  having  given  eafe  and  comfort 

o  o 

to  his  patient.  I  do  not  include  here  the  in¬ 
terruptions  which  drugs  give  to  the  recovery 
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of  patients  :  were  thefe  enumerated,  there 
would  be  an  account  to  fettle,  which,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  nine  phyficians  out  of  ten  would 
be  unable  confcientioufly  to  fettle. 

9 

The  fuperintendence  of  a  man’s  life  is  a 
matter  of  ferious  moment.  A  phyfician  fhould 
undertake  it  with  awe  and  diffidence.  Super- 
added  to  the  indifpenfible  advantages  of  aca¬ 
demical  learning,  and  the  concurrent  tefti- 
mony  of  his  abilities  by  the  profeffors  of  the 
Univerfity,  who  have  ligned  his  degree,  he 
fhould  be  eminent  for  feveral  qualifications 
peculiar  to  him  as  a  man  ;  viz.  fagacity, 
quick  difcernment,  coolnefs  of  temper,  fe- 
datenefs  of  judgment,  great  prefence  of  mind, 
compaffion,  fympathy,  tendernefs,  but  above 
all  a  noble  fuperiority  to  the  love  of  money. 
When  covetoufnefs  is  the  ruling  paffion,  all 
the  above  qualifications  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  rendered  ufelefs.  The  phyfician  who  is 
actuated  by  it,  will  undertake  cafes  with  the 
confidence  of  curing  them,  which  are  really 
beyond  the  powers  of  his  art;  by  which 
falfe  hopes  and  expectations  are  raifed,  and 
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no  fooner  raifed  than,  to  the  inexpreffible  af¬ 
fliction  of  thofe  concerned,  cruelly  fruftra- 
ted;  or  he  will  never  refufe  a  patient,  what¬ 
ever  the  number  he  may  have  already  on  his 
hands,  but  have  fo  many  at  one  time,  that 
he  fhall  not  be  able  to  attend  or  do  juftice 
to,  perhaps,  the  one  half.  Let  him  have  the 
intuitive  knowledge  of  an  Hippocrates,  the 
investigating  talents  of  a  Sydenham,  and  the 
erudition  of  a  Mead,  fcill  he  muft  be  unjufi: 
and  unfuccefsful  in  his  art,  if  he  accumulates 
patients  without  end*  and  undertakes  difor- 
ders  which  are  impracticable. 

Quifquis  ingentes  oculo  retorto 

- - — -  fpe&at  acervos  ? 

In  either  cafe  the  dignity  of  the  profeflion  is 
lowered,  and  its  ufefulnefs  rendered  too  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  ridicule  and  fatire  of  the  world. 
In  the  prefent  curio ry  manner  phyflcians  at¬ 
tend  patients,  a  number  of  things  cannot 
but  be  daily  omitted,  which  are  ftriCtly  con¬ 
nected  not  only  with  the  eventual  recovery 
of  the  patient,  but  with  his  accommodation 
and  comfort  under  fuffering.  A  popular  phy- 
fician,  from  his  multiplicity  of  calls  (for  he 
declines  none)  cannot  flay  more  than  five  of 
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minutes  at  the  bed  of  his  patient.  Can  this 
period  poflibly  comprife  all  the  queftions  a 
good  phyfician  ought  to  afk,  in  order  to  know 
accurately  what  he  is  about,  and  how  it  fares 
with  the  poor  fufferer  committed  to  his  care? 
No.  It  may  intitle  him  to  his  fee  in  the  re¬ 
gular  courfe  of  bufinefs,  but  it  cannot  make 
him  a  m after  of  the  difeafe  he  fuperintends ; 
and  if  not  mafter  of  it  to  the  utmoft  extent 
of  faithful  enquiry,  he  trifles  with  the  life 
of  a  fellow  creature,  and  fets  at  nought  the 
retrofpedive  report  of  his  own  mind.  As  a 
natural  confequence  of  this  fuperficial  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duty,  how  often  do  we  find 
phyficians  difcovering  unbecoming  fymptoms 
of  aftonifhment  and  confufion,  at  fudden  dan¬ 
gerous  changes  of  diforders,  which  plainly 
point  out  they  had  been  all  along  ignorant  of 
them,  and  put  their  lkill  and  fagacity  on  a 
level  with  what  the  apothecary  or  nurfe  may 
alfume.  I  afk  the  former’s  pardon.  In  many 
cafes  I  have  known  him,  during  the  progrefs 
of  a  dilorder,  entertain  an  opinion  of  its  na¬ 
ture  and  probable  event  very  different  from 
•  that  of  the  phyfician,  and,  I  am  forry  to  add, 

has 
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has  had  the  cataftrophe  in  favour  of  his  opi¬ 
nion.  Had  the  phyfician  made  it  an  article 
of  confcience,  or  had  his  other  numerous 
avocations  allowed  him,  to  have  attended 
minutely  to  the  gradation  of  the  fymptoms, 
fuch  a  difgrace  would  not  have  befallen  him. 
A  knowledge  of  a  diforder,  not  by  giving  it 
a  name,  but  by  eft  imating  its  progreffive  force 
and  tendency,  and  the  timely  prognoftication 
of  the  event  (which  cannot  be  attained  with¬ 
out  the  mod;  minute  and  patient  enquiries 
from  time  to  time)  are  the  bails  of  a  phyfi- 
cian’s  reputation.  The  firft  gives  a  firmnefs 
and  dignity  to  his  attendance,  and  thejaft 
fets  him  almoft  divinely  above  the  level  of 
human  powers.  But  the  merit  that  raifes 
him  to  his  high  rank  of  charadter  he  can 
never  acquire,  without  lengthened  vilits  to 
his  patients,  and  adapting  a  ftyle  of  affable 
condefcenfion  to  the  attendants  of  each  lick 
bed,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  him 
much  ufeful  information,  would  he  but  abate 
of  his  ftiffnefs  and  referve.  In  fhort,  a  phy- 
lician  who  would  have  his  treafures  in  hea- 
yen  increafe  with  his  treafures  on  earth,  that 
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is,  would  preferve  the  honeft  poffeffion  of  his 
mind,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  preferve  the  life  of  his  patient,  fhould 
reftrid  the  number  of  thofe  he  attends  to  a 
few,  efpecially  in  acute  cafes,  other  wife  he 
ought  ferioufly  to  revolve  the  command, 
“  Thou  {halt  not  kill.” 

This  only  regards  phyficians  in  large  ci¬ 
ties,  who  may  happen  to  have  the  popular 
run  in  their  favour,  and  are  by  the  folly  of 
mankind  fubjed  to  a  glut  of  patients.  In 
fmall  towns  and  villages,  this  never  happens. 
Thofe  who  have  the  care  of  pupils  for  the  moft 
part  limit  their  number,  in  order  to  perform 
perfedly  what  they  undertake.  Shall  this  juft 
rule  take  place,  when  only  articles  of  orna¬ 
mental  learning  are  at  ftake,  and  {hall  it  be 
univerfally  difregarded  by  phyficians,  when 
the  lives  of  valuable  individuals  are  in  their 
hands  ?  From  the  above  equitable  reftridion 
no  evil  can  arife.  Should  phyficians  in  large 

cities  refufe  oatients  on  account  of  their  ha¬ 
ir 

ving  as  many  already  under  care  as  they  can 
do  juftice  to,  others,  perhaps  equally  quali¬ 
fied. 
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fled,  though  not  hurried  round  in  fuch  a  vor¬ 
tex  of  bull nefs,  will  be  found.  This  matter, 
a  matter  of  public  importance,  is  confidera- 
bly  enlarged  in  another  work.  It  was  only 
introduced  here  to  render  it  no  way  furpri- 
fing  that  difeafes  are  not  more  fuccefsfully 
treated  now  than  they  were  fome  centuries 
back,  in  particular,  the  gout,  the  fubjedt  of 
the  following  pages.  The  writer  happened 
for  many  years  to  be  fettled  in  a  place  where 
he  could  never  have  a  fuperfluity  of  patients 
at  once.  This  gave  him  a  command  of  time 
in  attending  to  each  patient,  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  leifurely  confidering  every  cafe,  not 
fo  much  by  fchool  maxims,  as  by  his  own 
underftanding  liberally  exerted.  He  had  the 
fatisfadtion  of  being  rewarded  for  his  pains* 
He  adopted  methods  of  treating  diforders  not 
upon  medical  record,  yet  attended  with  hap¬ 
py  fuccefs.  There  is  not  room  to  mention'  * 
but  two  cafes  in  illuftration,  which  fhall  be 
as  briefly  recited  as  poffible. 

Case  I.  Mr.  Mickledowny,  merchant  in 
Bellycaftle,  Ireland,  had  been  labouring  un¬ 
der 
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der  a  low  nervous  fever  for  ten  days  before  I 
was  fent  for.  On  examination  I  found  moft 
of  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  this  fever,  but  no 
tendency  whatever  to  a  crifis.  When  roufed 
lie  fpoke  confidently,  but  his  ikin  and  his 
tongue  were  remarkably  dry  and  parched, 
yet  without  great  third.  His  pulfe  was  far 
from  being  quick,  but  it  was  opprefled  and 
labouring  greatly;  his  refpiration  was  un¬ 
commonly  deep  and  loaded;  his  eyes  dull  and 
heavy;  his  urine  deep  coloured,  but  not  fe- 
parating  or  depofiting.  He  was  almod  natu¬ 
ral  in  the  difcharges  of  his  bowels,  and  did 
not  complain  of  pain  or  uneafinefs  any  where. 
He  had  been  blidered,  but  without  effedl. 
His  legs  where  the  flies  had  been  on  refem- 
bled  flefh  newly  burned  by  a  hot  iron.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  faw  evidently  he  had  a  good 
conditution,  and  that  the  goodnefs  of  it  na¬ 
turally,  had  not  been  attended  to  by  his  be¬ 
ing  kept  all  along  extremely  low,  on  barley- 
water,  toad  and  water,  two-milk  whey,  &c, 
I  got  him  fome  drong  wine  whey  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  left  directions  that  it  fhould  be 
repeated,  with  claret  and  water  occafionally, 

for 
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for  his  conftant  drink.  I  could  only  ftay  an 
hour  with  him,  having  iixteen  miles  to  ride 
back  that  evening.  1  ordered  no  medicines. 
The  confequence  was,  that,  next  day,  he  was 
confiderably  better  in  all  refpetts,  and  on  the 
fecond  his  blifters  fet  a  running  powerfully, 
without  any  new  application.  In  fhort,  every 
fucceeding  day  left  him  lefs  and  lefs  of  fever* 
till  he  was  perfectly  recovered. 

But  the  remarkable  circumftance  of  all 
remains  untold.  The  people  about  Mr.  Mic- 
kledowny,  when  they  obferved  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  change  for  the  better  in  his  cafe,  from 
the  prefcribed  ufe  of  wine,  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  outdo  the  dodlor,  and,  inftead  of  wine 
diluted,  gave  him  tea-cups  of  wine  by  itfelf, 
which,  inftead  of  increafing  his  fever  or  dif- 
turbing  his  head,  fupplied  him  with  rapid 
acceflions  of  ftrength  and  fpirits,  fet  all  the 
fecretions  a-going,  before  in  a  ftate  of  fuf- 
penfton,  and  brought  on  a  keen  delire  for 
food.  This  inftance  of  abberration  from  rule 
being  attended  with  unlooked-for  fuccefs, 
determined  me  to  treat  all  fevers  of  the  fame 
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type  in  the  fame  way.  Many  future  oppor¬ 
tunities  prefented  themfelves,  in  all  of  which 
the  moft  quick  and  happy  recoveries  took 
place,  but  in  none  fo  obfervably  as  in  the 
fecond  cafe  I  promifed  to  lay  before  the 
reader ;  an  inftance  of  a  gentleman  above 
fixty,  but  who  always  had  a  found,  robuft 
conftitution. 

% 

Mr.  John  Cane,  attorney,  late  of  Bavagh, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  his  way 
from  Dublin  to  Derry,  where  he  was  engaged 
to  manage  the  bulinefs  of  an  election  for  the 
county,  was  feized  with  the  tru zfebris  lenta 
nervofa,  at  a  public  inn  in  the  town  of  Gar- 
vagh.  From  the  firft  attack,  his  undemand¬ 
ing  (always  before  remarkably  clear  and  cor¬ 
rect)  was  affedled.  He  talked  incoherently 
and  wildly  of  the  bulinefs  awaiting  him  at 
the  election,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to 
be  reftrained  by  force  from  putting  on  his 
cloaths,  and  fetting  out  on  his  journey.  Be¬ 
ing  a  ftrong  man,  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
for  his  fervant,  even  with  additional  help,  to 
confine  him  to  his  bed  or  room.  He  conti¬ 
nued 
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nued  for  more  than  a  week  in  the  hands  of  a 
country  apothecary,  who  could  not  be  fup- 
pofed  capable  of  forming  a  true  judgment  of 
his  cafe,  and  from  whom  he  would  fcarce 
fubmit  to  take  any  medicines.  The  reafon  of 
better  advice  not  being  folicited  was  this. 
He  was  only  attended  by  a  man  fervant,  who 
would  not  take  upon  him  to  fend  for  a  phy- 
fician.  However,  the  people  of  the  houfe 
where  he  lodged,  with  the  concurrence  of 
fome  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  made 
it  a  point  to  have  Mr.  Allifon,  a  furgeon  ol 
experience  in  Coleraine,  fent  for.  He  accor¬ 
dingly  came?  apprifed  them  of  the  danger  of 
the  patient's  fituation,  and  advifed  by  all 
means  that  I  fhould  be  immediately  called  in 
from  the  fame  town.  Next  day  I  came,  and 
found  appearances  very  unfavourable  indeed. 
The  powers  of  his  conftitution,  from  the 
continuance  of  the  fever,  without  being 
checked,  and  his  being  kept  exceedingly 
low,  (a  frequent  but  fatal  miftake  in  this  dis¬ 
order)  feemed  to  be  quite  unable  to  make  any 
exertion,  and  likely  to  fink  under  the  confe- 
quences  too  obvioufiy  to  be  apprehended. — = 
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There  was  no  time  to  be  loft.  I  ordered 
blifters  immediately  to  his  legs,  and  one  be- 

m 

tween  his  (boulders ;  but  previous  to  their 
application,  had  him  raifed  up  in  bed,  and 
gave  him  a  full  cup  of  claret  and  water,  two 
parts  of  the  firft,  and  one  of  the  laft.  As  he 
was  extremely  coftive,  I  left  directions  for  a 
clyfter  of  warm  water,  fait,  and  oil,  (a  favou¬ 
rite  clyfter  of  mine)  to  be  adminiftered  that 
night.  Next  day  I  had  it  not  in  my  power 
to  return,  but  fpecified  in  what  manner  he 
fhould  be  treated,  efpecially  with  regard  to 
the  free  exhibition  of  wine.  On  the  third 
day  from  feeing  him  firft,  I  came  again  from 
Coleraine,  found  him  but  little  affifted,  in 
general,  by  the  plan  I  had  laid  down,  not- 
withftanding  every  part  of  it  had  been  punc¬ 
tually  obferved.  From  a  particular  circum- 
ftance  the  village  and  country  round  became 
foolifhly  imprelfed  with  the  notion  Mr.  Cane 
had  a  malignant  fever  fimilar  to  the  plague. 
Thecircumftance  that  gave  rife  to  it  was,  this 
gentleman’s  eldeft  fon  dying  a  little  before  of 
a  putrid  fever,  in  Dublin,  where  it  had  fa¬ 
tally  attacked  many  other  perfons.  They 
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concluded*  he  had  brought  the  infedion  down 
with  him*  and  that  it  would  fpread  through 
all  ranks  of  people.  This  belief  became  fo 
general*  that  it  was  with  much  importunity 
a  nurfe  could  be  found  to  attend  him*  and 
not  till  I  had  politively  declared  his  difor- 
der  was  not  of  a  catching  nature.  —  In  this 
affembiage  of  difagreeable  circumflanees,  I 
refolved  fteadily  to  adhere  to  my  plan*  and 
even  farther  than  I  yet  had  gone*  to  deviate 
from  medical  aphorifms.  As  his  Millers  did 
not  rife  happily*  I  had  the  unguent .  epifpajl . 
applied  to  them,  and  directed*  that  he  fhould 
get  a  large  cup  of  pure  claret  every  fourth 
hour*  additional  to  his  conftant  drink  of  wine 
whey,  or  wine  and  water.  He  always  took  it 
greedily,  but  refufed  with  much  loathing 
every  kind  of  medicine.  Indeed  I  was  little 
folicitous  about  any*  as  all  he  feemed  to  re¬ 
quire  was  external  ftimulus*  and  internal  ge¬ 
nerous  fupport.  In  this  laft  refped*  all  the 
cordials  of  the  apothecary's  fhop  are  not  com- 
parable  to  found  wine.  His  cafe  was  fo  tedi¬ 
ous  and  refradory,  that  it  was  the  one  and 
twentieth  day  from  the  firft  attack*  and  the 
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eleventh  from  my  firft  feeing  him,  before  I 
could  with  confidence  fpeak  of  his  recovery. 
Then  indeed  a  kindly  foftnefs  appeared  on  his 
fkin,  his  bliflers  began  to  difcharge  a  thick 
purulent  fluff;  his  urine  depofited  a  heavy 

t 

fediment;  and  his  fleep  was  lefs  and  lefs  fub- 
jedt  to  perturbation  and  flarting.  In  eight 
days  afterwards  he  was  able  to  walk  about 
his  room,  except  from  the  pain  of  his  blif¬ 
ters,  which  flill  continued  to  run.  It  is 
highly  probable,  had  this  gentleman  been 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  loaded  with 
drugs  (as  difgufling  in  their  nature,  as  un¬ 
certain  in  their  virtues)  and  been  kept  on  a 

,  \ 

low  refrigerant  regimen,  but  he  would  have 
dipt  through  the  pradlitioner’s  hands,  not- 
withflanding  the  excellence  of  his  own  con- 
flitution. 

It  may  be  fubjoined  to  the  foregoing 
cafes,  as  a  curious  fadt,  that  in  the  firft  cafe 
my  patient,  before  he  could  be  pronounced 
out  of  danger,  drank  by  itfelf,  or  diluted, 
thirteen  bottles  of  port ;  and  in  the  laft,  twenty- 
one  bottles  of  claret . 
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I  am  as  ftrongly  perfuaded  as  I  can  be  of 
any  thing,  that  the  practice  of  keeping  pati¬ 
ents  low  in  the  foregoing  fpecies  of  fever, 
not  to  mention  actual  evacuations,  is  moft 
injudicious  and  fatal.  If  the  conftitution  is 
not  fupported  generouily,  what  can  a  phy- 
iician  do?  It  mu  ft  meet  him  half  way,  at 
leaftj  otherwife  he  will  meet  difappolntments 
in  practice  oftener  than  the  reverie.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  by  not  freely  exhibiting  wine,  in  all 
forms,  as  often  as  this  fever  occurs,  (and  it 
occurs  more  frequently  than  any  other)  he 
acts  a  fimilar  part  to  that  of  the  workman 
who,  in  order  to  repair  a  houfe,  fhould  throw 
down  the  fcaftbld  which  fupports  him.~The 
two  cafes  now  recited,  in  conjunction  with 
two  afterwards  mentioned  of  the  gout  unfci - 
entifically  treated,  I  flatter  myfelf,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  candid  part  of  my  brethren  from 
accuflng  me  of  rafhnefs,  in  ftepping  afide 
from  long  eftabliihed  modes  of  practice,  I 
have  nothing  farther  to  add  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction,  but  with  all  due  deference  to  re¬ 
commend,  to  phyficians  in  general,  a  lefs  at- 
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tention  to  the  number  of  their  patients,  and 
a  greater  to  the  nature  of  their  diforders. 
But  above  all,  not  to  interrupt  the  operati¬ 
ons  of  nature  (which  in  many  complaints  al- 
moft  amount  to  miracles)  by  hateful,  difa- 
greeable  drugs,  that  really  difguife  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  tend  to  miflead  the  final  judgment 

of  the  event. 
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One  word  refpefting  the  difpofition  of  the 
following  little  Work.  It  fimply  confifts  of 
two  Capters,  not  fubdivided :  the  one  com¬ 
prehending  what  the  writer  had  to  fay  on  the 
nature ,  and  the  other  what  occurred  to  him 
relative  to  the  cure,  of  this  common,  but 
little  known  malady. 
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A 

SUCCESSFUL  METHOD 

OF  TREATING 

THE  GOUT. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Nature  of  the  GOUT. 

NO  complaint  incident  to  our  nature  has 
been  fo  much  the  fubjedt  of  inveftiga- 
tion,  as  the  Gout.  Volumes  piled  on  vo¬ 
lumes  have  been  written  on  it,  infomuch 
that  a  decent  library  might  almoft  be  com- 
pofed  of  the  treatifes  publifhed  on  this  difor- 
der  fingly.  Phylicians,  furgeons,  apotheca¬ 
ries,  divines,  mechanics,  &c.  have  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times  exerted  their  talents  to  afcertain 
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the  nature,  fymptoms,  treatment,  prophylac¬ 
tic,  palliative,  curative,  &c.  of  this  myfterious 
malady ;  yet,  to  the  degradation  of  fcience, 
and  the  difappointment  of  medical  practice, 
true  it  is  that  all  thele  were  as  accurately 
known  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  as  to  any 
modern  writer,  not  excepting  Sydenham 
himfelf,  who,  beyond  all  others  of  later  times, 
has  left  us  the  mold  minute  and  ornamented 
defcription  of  it.  There  is  fomething  furpri- 
fingin  this.  A  complaint  that  is  obvious  to 
our  fenfes  every  day;  that  for  the  mod  part 
attacks  at  a  particular  period  of  life,  feldom 
under  manhood,  and  feldomer  beyond  the 
grand  climacteric ;  attacks  conllitutions  of 
certain  ftamina,  perfons  of  fpecific  defcrip¬ 
tion  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  which  ob- 
ferves,  fo  far  as  my  experience  has  extended, 
no  ftationary  time  of  year,  is,  notwithftand- 
ing,  an  arcanum  in  medicine,  a  phenome¬ 
non  yet  to  be  folved  by  the  ingenious  and 
inquilitive. 

W e  boldly  prefcribe  for  fevers  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  ;  every  fpecies  of  rheumatifm, 
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jaundice,  cholic,  afthma,  fmall-pox,  meafl.es, 
nephritic,  fpafmodic,  hypochondriac,  hyfteri- 
cal  complaints,  &c.  &c.  but  we  ftand  aloof, 
with  difmay  and  apprehenfion,  at  the  moll 
diftant  thouuht  of  prefcribing  for  the  Gout, 
as  if  the  unfortunate  foot  attacked  were  really 
haunted  by  a  daemon,  which  we  mull  not 
let  loofe,  by  any  fort  of  medicament  or 
application,  left  it  fhould  feize  us  by  the 
throat,  and  ftrangle  us  for  our  temerity.  Even 
to  diforders  we  apprehend  to  exift  in  the 
conftitution,  though  not  obvious  to  any  of 
our  fenfes,  we  fearlefsly  exhibit  the  appropri¬ 
ate  medicine,  and,  to  the  nicety  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  point,  anticipate  its  efifeds  on  the 
unfeen  diforder :  but  the  Gout,  which  we 
behold  with  our  eyes,  in  its  feat,  advance, 
progrefs,  and  decline,  we  will  not  on  any 
condition  prefcribe  for,  except  in  the  article 
of  flannel,  patience,  and  large  lhoes.  If  a 
pain  in  the  breaft,  or  a  ftitch  in  the  fide, 
calls  on  us  for  fpeedy  relief,  we  never  hefi- 
tate  a  moment  to  apply  blifters  or  cupping- 
glaffes ;  but  if  a  pain  (probably  of  a  fimilar 
kind)  Ihould  flip  a  little  lower  down,  and 
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attack  the  foot,  we  commit  the  poor  fufter- 
er's  alleviation  of  pain,  to  inveftments  of 
wool  or  flannel,  and  to  that  forlorn  hope  of 
all  maladies,  patience. 

Why  the  feet,  occalionally  the  feat  of  a 
diforder  which  attacks  almofl:  every  part  of 
the  body,  fhould  be  denied  that  relief  which 
certain  external  applications  have  given  in 
every  other  part,  is  a  circumftance  not  to  be 
accounted  for,  but  from  the  perverfenefs  and 
obftinacy  of  habit  and  fafhion  ;  under  the 
fnug  patronage  of  which  phyficians,  I  am 
forry  to  fay  it,  appear  to  feel  as  much  at  their 
eafe  as  other  men.  It  is  from  the  alledged 
danger  of  a  revulfion  to  fome  vital  organ, 
the  head,  or  ftomach,^that  practitioners  are 
fo  afraid  to  apply  any  thing  external  to  the 
gout.  But  if  the  application  be  of  a  proper 
kind,  it  will  have  a  direCt  tendency  to  fix 
it  there,  inftead  of  repelling  it  to  any  part 
immediately  neceflary  to  life. 

Even  independent  of  outward  applicati¬ 
ons,  that  conftitution  which  is  able  to  throw 
the  gouty  matter  down  to  the  foot,  is  able  to 
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detain  it  there  likewife,  until  the  purpofes  of 
the  fit  are  anfwered,  unlefs  caufes  intervene, 
arifing  from  injudicious  management  and  re¬ 
gimen.  For  inftance,  if  the  body  be  coftive, 
in  confequence  of  which  both  the  fecretions 
of  urine  and  bile  are  obftrudted,  the  gout 
will  be  very  apt  to  revert  fuddenly  upwards, 
in  confequence  of  hardened  fceces  irritating 
the  inteftines,  or  acrid  ftagnating  bile  the  paf- 
fages  from  the  gut  to  the  liver.  But  the 
phyfician  is  here  in  fault,  not  the  gout.  The 
firft  enquiry  of  judicious  practice  Ihould  be 
the  ftate  of  the  bowels,  upon  the  acceffion  of 
a  regular  fit.  Should  they  have  been  obftrudt- 
ed  for  feme  days  before,  which  in  general 
is  the  cafe,  clyfters  are  at  the  moment  necef- 
fary,  and  to  be  repeated  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  the  indurated  contents  fhall  be  to- 
tally  brought  away  :  while  the  ftomach,  du¬ 
ring  the  above  operation,  is  to  be  kept  warm, 
braced,  and  invigorated,  by  fome  well  adapt¬ 
ed  aromatic  bitter,  moderately  purgative. 
In  this  way,  the  gout  has  no  felicitation  up¬ 
wards,  but  aufpicioufiy  keeps  the  fpot  it  took 
pofleffion  of  at  firft. 
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The  fudden,  and  oftentimes  fatal,  retropul- 
fion  of  the  gout,  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
peculiar  nature,  nor  does  it  diftinguifh  it  from 
feveral  other  diforders,  which,  on  being  dif- 
lodged  or  interrupted,  bring  on  alarming 
fymptoms,  e.  g.  miliary,  fcorbutic,  eryfipela- 
tous,  variolous,  morbillous  eruptions  ;  hae¬ 
morrhoids,  catemenia,  &c.  There  is  one 
difference,  however,  and  only  one,  that  I 
know  of,  between  the  gout  and  other  difor¬ 
ders,  liable  to  retropulhon,  which  is  the  fud- 
dennefs  and  rapidity  with  which  it  moves. 
But  this  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  in 
a  mechanical  way.  The  difparity  in  fize 
and  expanfion  between  the  place  from  whence 
the  gout  comes,  and  that  to  which  it  is  dri¬ 
ven,  (I  mean  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  the 
feet)  is  great;  befides  the  tonic  conftru&ion 
of  the  parts,  the  one  being  mulcular  and  ca¬ 
vernous,  uniform  and  unbroken  in  continu¬ 
ity;  the  other  tendonous  and  without  cavity, 
irregular  and  interfered  by  a  number  of 
bones  and  articulations.  The  anatomift  will 
at  once  underftand  me  here.  The  impulfe 
of  the  gout  is  from  a  wide  to  a  narrow  part ; 
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from  a  foft  to  a  comparatively  hard ;  from  an 
even,  continuous  fubftance,  to  an  uneven 
and  divided.  From  the  firft,  the  tendency 
mu  ft  be  extremely  flow  and  gradual,  as  the 
contents  of  a  large  fpace  cannot  be  tranflated 
to  a  fmaller,  but  by  imperceptible  degrees ; 
whereas  from  the  laft,  whatever  may  be  the 
intervening  caufe,  the  tranfition  is  quick  and 
inftantaneous,  and  by  a  fort  of  reverberatory 
force.  Hence  it  happens,  that  dangerous  re- 
troceflions  of  the  gout  occur  in  the  beginning 
of  the  complaint,  when  a  fmall  portion  of 
peccant  matter  has  been  depolited,  of  courfe, 
is  eafily  diflodged  and  precipitated  to  its  old 
quarters,  or  perhaps  to  a  place  of  much 
greater  danger. 

Wherever  the  greater  quantity  of  gouty 
matter  continues  to  remain,  there  is  the 
greater  power  of  attradlion,  and  thither  the 
more  fudden  tranflation  is  likely  to  tend. 
When  the  gout  has  remained  for  fome  time 
in  the  feet,  a  fudden  diflodgment  is  not,  I 
believe,  on  medical  record.  From  the  ana¬ 
tomical  conftrudtion  of  the  foot,  a  refiftance 
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of  confiderable  force  counterafts  the  depofi- 
tion  of  the  gouty  matter  there.  Confidering 
this  naturally  repellant  conformation  of  the 
parts,  and  the  practicability  of  only  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  arthritic  effluvia  or  matter  be¬ 
ing  depofited  in  a  fhort  time,  it  is  nothing 
wonderful  the  gout  fhould  be  fo  eaffly  dif- 
placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  and  fo 
readily  thrown  back  on  the  organs  nature 
meant  to  relieve.  But  in  the  advanced  Stages 
of  the  fit,  when  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
gouty  humour  is  depofited  than  what  remains 
behind  in  the  constitution,  we  never  hear  of 
any  fudden  tranflation  to  alarm  the  phyfician, 
or  to  endanger  the  patient.  The  firft  atten¬ 
tion,  therefore,  of  a  fenfible  phyfician  fhould 
be,  by  every  rational  precaution,  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  gout,  before  it  has 
made  its  quarters  good  in  the  foot,  (which, 
notwithstanding  the  Hibernianifm,  I  would 
call  its  head- quarter s)  afterwards,  his  inge¬ 
nuity  and  {kill,  to  obviate  fuch  an  accident, 
will  not  be  put  to  any  trial. 

From  what  has  been  briefly  laid  before 
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the  reader,  it  would  feem  plain,  that  the  gout 
differs  not  in  its  properties,  liablenefs  to  fud- 
den  tranfition,  cure,  and  prevention,  from 
common  phlegmons,  eryfipelatous  tumours, 
chilblains,  whitloes,  rheumatic  fwellings, 
&c.  ! Thefe  happening  to  lodge  in  the  fur- 

face,  in  the  flefhy  parts,  and  interfaces  of 
the  mufcles,  and  that  deeper  feated  among  the 
tendons,  filaments,  and  membraneous  inveft- 
ments  of  the  bones  and  articulations,  make 
a  diftindlion,  but  not  a  difference.  The  tone 
and  firmnefs  of  a  particular  conftitution  carry 
into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  fyftem  thofe 
acrid  redundancies,  and  afterwards  get  rid  of 
them  in  the  form  of  the  gout,  which,  in  con- 
ftitutions  lefs  firm  and  tonic,  put  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  phlegmons,  tumours,  eruptions,  &c. 
What  fets  this  matter  beyond  doubt  is,  what 
every  phyfician  of  experience  well  knows, 
that  the  gout,  repeatedly  interrupted  in  its 
courfe,  and  prevented  from  fettling,  either  by 
defign,  or  obftinate  mifmanagement,  is  again 
brought  from  the  final ler  circulation  into  the 
greater ;  alters  its  tendency;  throws  out  rallies 
and  effiorefcences  of  various  kinds  on  the 

D  Ik  in  i 
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ikin  ;  fettles  in  a  large  phlegmon  or  tumour  ; 
affumes  the  nature  of  periodical  bleeding  hae¬ 
morrhoids;  forms  the  dileafe  in  the  throat, 
called  the  angina ;  or  palfes  off  from  the 
bowels  in  a  diarrhoea  of  fome  days  continu¬ 
ance,  if  not  imprudently  checked.  It  is  well 
for  the  patient,  and  an  happy  fpecimen  of 
his  conftitution,  that  the  gout  changes  ap¬ 
pearances  with  thefe  diforders  ;  otherwife,  on 
being  repelled,  it  would  probably,  after  fculk- 
ing  infidioully  in  the  conftitution  for  fome 
time,  fuddenly  fhew  itfelf  in  the  alarming 
attacks  of  apoplexy  or  pally. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  diredl  confirmation  of 
what  has  been  alledged,  that  the  gout  never 
appears  where  any  other  conftitutional  difor- 
der  attacks  by  periods.  Perfons  habitually 
lax  in  their  bowels,  who  have  one  ftated  eva¬ 
cuation  for  every  meal  they  make,  (one  of  the 
happieft  temperaments  in  the  world)  never 
have  the  gout,  nor  indeed  any  articular  com¬ 
plaint.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thofe  who 
have  periodical  difcharges  from  the  piles ; 
who  are  fubjedt  to  fevers ;  to  fcrophulous, 

leprous 
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leprous,  cancerous,  fcorbutic  difeafes,  whe¬ 
ther  in  form  of  fcabs,  tumours,  ulcers,  or 

% 

eruptions.  I  have  attended  to  this  matter 
with  minute  obfervation,  as  well  as  enquiries, 
and  never  have  known  an  inftance  to  the 
contrary.  To  thofe  conftitutionally  exempted 
from  the  gout,  may  likewife  be  added  afth- 
matic  people,  who  throw  off  by  expectora¬ 
tion  large  quantities  of  grofs  vifcid  matter; 
people  whofe  cellular  membranes  are  greatly 
diftended  with  fat ;  and  people  who  are  fub- 
jeCt  to  exceffive  perforation.  Even  thofe 
who  labour  under  contracted  maladies,  the 
venereal  and  pforal,  for  inftance,  are  feldom 
or  never  attacked  by  the  gout. 

The  medical  world,  as  well  as  the  world  at 
large,  have  been  unaccountably  led  to  confi- 
der  the  gout  as  being  no  lefs  lingular  in  its 
nature,  than  impracticable  in  its  cure ;  as 
being  a  fort  of  original  difeafe,  like  original 
fin,  entailed  upon  the  fpecies ;  yet  the  fore¬ 
going  clafs  of  diforders,  which  are  fubftitutes 
for  it,  as  well  as  it  for  them,  all,  or  moft  of 
them  at  leaft,  give  way  to  medicament  and 
fkilful  regimen.  Da.  A  fort 
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A  fort  of  two-fold  queftion  occurs  here  to 
be  anfwered.  What  is  the  caufe  of  the  gout, 
oris  it  hereditary?  The  firft  part  of  the 
queftion  might  be  anfwered  by  afking,  what 
is  the  caufe  of  any  difeafe  ?  But  as  this  will 
probably  not  amount  to  that  degree  of  in¬ 
formation  moft  readers  may  require,  I  fhall 
anfwer  it  diredtly. 

It  is  the  misfortune  as  well  as  punifhment 
of  our  fpecies,  when  their  fortunes  can  fup- 
port  it,  to  get  into  that  artificial  line  of  living, 
which  either  anticipates  natural  appetites,  or 
extinguifhes  them  by  excefs  of  gratification. 
I  fhall  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  to  eating 
and  drinking,  chiefly  the  former.  The  horfe 

we  ride,  the  ox  that  draws  in  our  team,  nay, 

■ 

even  the  very  afs,  our  prototype  of  every 
thing  in  human  nature  that  is  dull,  ftupid, 
and  fenfelefs,  knows  when  he  has  ate  and 
drank  enough  ;  never  does  either  without  de¬ 
fire,  and  then  lays  him  down  to  reft  :  but  the 

lordly  rider  (or  animal)  ftrutting  eredl  in  the 

» 

majefty  of  man,  eats,  nay,  gormandizes  with¬ 
out  being  hungry  ;  drinks,  nay,  ingurgitates 

without 
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without  thirft,  and  lays  himfelf  down  with¬ 
out  being  fatigued  or  ileepy.  What  are  the 
confequences  ?  A  furcharge  of  food  that 
does  not  nourifh ;  a  deluge  of  liquors  that 
has  neither  the  effedt  of  exhilerating  or  envi- 
gorating  ;  and  a  recumbency  of  pofture  that 
neither  invites  Deep*  nor  renovates  the  animal 
fyftem.  The  general  deduction  is  obvious. 

From  food  taken  into  the  fvftem  without  the 

* 

fpontaneous  deiire  of  food,  indigeftions  and 
crudities  muft  be  thrown  into  the  circula¬ 
tion  ;  from  drink  glutted  over  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  independent  of  thirft,  the  conftitution 
is  dropflcally  overflooded ;  and  with  the  at¬ 
titude  and  reclination  of  fleep,  without  Deep, 
the  animal  fpirits  are  agitated,  diffipated,  and 
unrecruited. 

When  people  reftridt  themfelves  in  eating 
to  the  natural  calls  of  appetite,  and  flop  within 
rather  than  beyond  thefe  calls,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  carefully  advert  tojthe  flate  of 
their  bowels  (an  attention  of  the  lafl:  confe- 
quence)  they  very  nearly  may  be  faid  to  have 
a  moral  certainty  in  their  favour,  againft  the 
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attack  of  any  diforder,  and,  in  the  courfe  of 
things,  have  the  profpedl  of  dying  only  of  old 
age,  the  death  our  kind  Creator  intended  all 
men  to  die  of.  I  fuppofe  thefe  people  born 
with  found  conftitutions,  and  with  proper 
conformation  of  body.  Such  innumerable 
inftances,  as  we  fee,  of  human  mortality  in 
infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and  puberty,  are 
owing  to  parents,  nurfes,  and,  I  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  add,  doftors.  Young  people  marry 
and  have  children,  without  the  fmalleft 
knowledge  of  their  own  conftitutions  or  thole 
of  their  offspring.  How  then  can  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  latter  proceed  on  any  wife 
or  prudent  plan  ?  Inftead  thereof,  every 
thing  is  glutted  over  childrens’  throats  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  even  to  loathing  and  difguft; 
while  the  unavoidable  confequences  are  as 
little  attended  to  by  the  parent,  at  the  full 
age  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  as  by  the 
child,  who  has  nothing  but  its  fenfes  to  di¬ 
rect  it.  Hdnce  it  is  that  the  meafles  and 
fmall-pox  make  fuch  dreadful  havock  in  the 
infantile  and  juvenile  periods,  to  the  lweep- 
ing  off  more  than  half  of  our  lpecies,  every 

three 
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three  or  four  years,  I  will  not  even  mention 
inoculation  as  a  practice  counteracting  this 
acknowledged  mortality,  as  wherever  it  is 
inftituted,  it  fpreads  abroad  the  infection,  or 
rather  creates  it,  which,  in  the  courfe  of 
years,  might  have  been  unfelt  in  that  place* 
Even  if  children  efcape  thefe  terrible  dif- 
orders,  with  deformed  lkins  and  disfigured 
countenances,  owing  not  to  the  parent's  dif- 
creet  fuperintendance  of  their  diet  and  exer- 
cife,  but  fomething  refiftingly  good  in  their 
conftitutions,  they  afterwards  fall  into  thofe 
variety  of  lingering  complaints,  and  pallid 
cachexies,  attending  on  worms  living  and 
breeding  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  which  not 
only  deprave  the  juices  and  impede  the  fu¬ 
ture  growth  of  the  body,  but  are  every  day 
miftaken  and  improperly  treated  by  pretend¬ 
ers  to  our  art,  as  arifing  from  other  caufes : 
whence  an  early  foundation  is  laid  for  ob- 
ftruCtions  in  the  primary  organs,  dropfies, 
jaundice,  hooping-coughs,  fcrophula’s,  atro¬ 
phies,  declines,  befides  numberlefs  hyfterical 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints. 
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Should  this  feries  of  diforders  not  take 
place,  vve  often  find  children  fuddenly  taken 
off  by  miliary  or  fcarlet  fevers,  fuffocations, 
convulfions,  if  not  at  this  early  ftage  of  life 
attacked  with  real  rheumatifm  or  gout,  in- 
fiances  of  which  I  have  known,  and  have 
had  under  my  care,  which,  with  much  plau- 
fibility  would  give  one  the  idea  of  the  gout 
being  hereditary.  But  it  may  be  afierted 
here,  that  if  the  gout  is  derived  from  parents, 
fo  are  all  other  diforders,  as  we  fcarcely  can 
mention  one  incident  to  adults,  which  men 

4 

of  obfervation  have  not  fome  time  or  other 
feen  attack  infancy  and  youth.  My  opinion, 
therefore,  is  here  freely  given,  that  the  gout 
is  not  hereditary  ;  nor  are  any  diforders  fo  but 
thofe  that  taint  and  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of 
humours,  and  do  not  attack  by  fits  or  parox- 
ifrns ;  fuch  particularly  as  the  king’s-evil  and 
venereal  difeafe,  which,  undoubtedly,  are 
communicated  by  infection  from  parents  to 
children  ;  and  thus,  firidtly  fpeaking,  are  dil- 
eafes  of  defcent .  The  gout  only  lays  hold 
of  the  pureft  and  founded:  conftitutions,  per- 
fons  whofe  vifcera  and  glandular  fyftems  are 
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Uncommonly  free  of  morbid  obftrudtions ; 
confequently  whofe  evacuations  and  fecre- 
tions,  from  the  grofleft  bile  to  the  fineft  at¬ 
tenuated  lymph,  go  on  regularly  and  per¬ 
fectly,  unlefs  under  the  increafed  irritability 
and  torture  of  a  fit.  How  is  it  then  that  the 
gout  can  be  communicated  ?  Children,  I 
believe,  are  not  begotten  in  the  immobility, 
and  a-mid  the  excruciating  pains  of  this  fu¬ 
rious  diforder.  And  even  admitting  the  af¬ 
firmative,  all  the  infection  and  refufe  of  the 
conftitution  are  fettled  in  the  feet,  during  a 
perfedt  paroxyfm,  while  every  other  part  is  as 
pure  and  found  as  thofe  of  a  new-born  infant. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  properly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  favour  of  the  gout  being  heredi¬ 
tary  is,  a  parent  fubjedt  to  the  gout  impart¬ 
ing  thofe  robuft  ftamina,  that  elaftic  firmnefs 
of  fibre,  that  mufcular  tightnefs  and  tone, 
which  have  the  power  of  throwing  the  eftedts 
of  our  excefs  in  eating  and  drinking,  to  the 
lower  extremities,  inftead  of  flopping  by  the 
way,  and  feizing  fome  of  the  nobler  organs 
Jfubfervient  to  life.  But  in  truth,  this  argu¬ 
ment 
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ment  may  be  put  in  fewer  words,  by  faying 
that  man  is  born  of  man.  When  parents  of 
fofter  or  more  relaxed  frames  communicate 
conftitutions  of  the  fame  kind  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  which  difpofes  them  to  diforders  fhort 
of  the  gout,  that  is,  diforders  attacking  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  as  well  may  we  fay,  that 
the  afthma,  the  peripneumony,  the  angina, 
the  hydrops  cerebri  or  pedtoris,  the  hepatitis, 
the  diarrhoea,  &c.  &c.  are  hereditary.  But 
what  alike  applies  to  all,  cannot  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  one  alone. 

For  other  good  proofs,  ihould  others  be 
deemed  neceffary,  againft  the  dodtrine  of  he¬ 
reditary  right  in  the  gout,  (as  my  limits  will 
not  permit  me  to  mention  them  here)  the 
reader  may  confult  the  ingenious  and  elegant 
Dilfertation  on  the  gout  by  Dr.  Cadogan. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  we  affedt 
every  thing  that  is  hereditary.  Hence  the  te¬ 
nacious  hold  of  hereditary  guilt  from  Adam, 
among  the  orthodox.  Hence  our  dignified 
eftimation  of  hereditary  blood,  imbued  with 

which 
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which  every  adtion  is  honourable,  felling  our 
country,  after  having  firft  fold  our  confer¬ 
ence  ;  debauching  other  men’s  wives  and 
daughters,  and  defrauding  tradefmen  of  their 
bills. — — Hence  our  foibles,  defedts,  od¬ 
dities,  whims,  prejudices,  and  prepoffeffions, 
are  held  to  be  a  facred  part  of  our  facred 
felves,  approaching  very  near  to  beauties  and 
perfections,  becaufe  they  belonged  in  kind  to 
our  fathers  or  mothers,  perhaps,  to  progeni¬ 
tors  higher  up,  till  we  arrive  at  the  firft  pa¬ 
rent  of  all,  who,  we  are  told,  “  got  a  fon  in 
<<  his  own  imaged’  We  look  upon  them  as 
a  fort  of  antiques ,  therefore,  induftrioufly  keep 
them  in  high  prefervation.  And  to  mention 
no  more,  what  has  been  the  refult  of  perfe- 
vering  perfonal  endeavours,  the  deliberate  at- 
chievement  of  half  our  lives,  the  gouty  we 
ftrangely  confider  as  being  derived  to  us 
from  hereditary  tenure,  and  a  part  of  our  fa¬ 
thers’  or  grandfathers’  laft  will  and  teftament, 
Thefe  are  always  held  inviolable,  and,  to  be 
fure,  if  we  break  a  part,  we  break  the  whole. 
Nay,  to  fhew  our  extreme  veneration  for 
what  is  derived  in  right  of  lineage,  we  do 
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every  thing  in  our  power,  by  floth  and  in¬ 
temperance,  to  augment  the  arthritic  part  of 
the  hereditary  legacy,  in  order  to  leave  it  thus 
augmented,  with  our  other  goods  and  chat¬ 
ties,  to  our  beloved  children. 

While  the  body  continues  to  grow,  the 
bones,  mufcles,  and  velfels,  to  expand  and  en¬ 
large,  we  rarely  meet  with  inftances  of  either 

gout  or  rheumatifm  attacking  it;  the  great 

% 

difpendium  of  juices  neceffary  to  the  accre¬ 
tion  of  parts,  requires  chylification  and  fangui- 
fication  to  go  on  as  faft  and  as  copioully  as  the 
ftomach  can  receive  food  and  prepare  mate¬ 
rials  ;  fo  that  no  redundancies  (confequently 
obftru&ions)  can  happen  in  the  remote 

N  \ 

recedes  of  the  fyflem.  Some  years  after 
adultnefs,  however,  when  there  is  a  refinance 
made  to  the  farther  inlargement  of  the  body, 
matters  alter  materially.  At  this  time,  if  the 
fame  quantity  of  food  continue  to  be  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  and  the  fame  fupplies  of 
chyle  and  blood  take  place,  there  muft  foon 
be  an  accumulation  of  juices  beyond  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  which,  by 

flag- 
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ftagnating,  will  acquire  acrimony,  and  then 
be  thrown  on  the  furface  of  the  joints,  or 
obftrudt  fome  large  vifeus.  If  the  conftitu- 
tion  be  of  the  belt  kind,  gout  or  rheumatifm 
will  carry  off  from  the  general  circulation 
the  redundant  humours  in  a  greater  fpace  of 
time ;  if  only  good  in  the  fecond  degree,  va¬ 
riety  of  eruptions  and  efflorefcences  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  habit ;  and  if  in  the  third,  fome  of 
the  abdominal  vifeera  will  probably  be  the 
feat  of  attack.  Many  indeed,  fortunate  in  a 
peculiar  temperament,  throw  off  the  offend¬ 
ing  caufe  in  the  firft  inftance,  by  the  bowels, 
which,  of  all  efforts  to  unload  the  fyftem, 
efpecially  in  young  fubjedls,  is  the  belt  and 
fafeft.  Irritability  in  the  firft  paflages,  and 
the  confequent  immediate  rejection  of  what¬ 
ever  might  have  incommoded  and  injured 
the  conftitution,  if  retained  there,  is  one  of 
the  fureft  prefervatives  of  health  and  fecuri- 
ties  of  old  age.  It  is  a  daily  monitor,  whofe 
admonitions  if  we  defpife,  we  muft  fuffer 
daily  :  whereas  thofe  flow,  gradual  brewings 
of  diforders,  (if  the  term  be  allowed)  that  im¬ 
perceptible  aggregation  of  foul  crude  hu¬ 
mours 
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mours  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  body,  by 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  not  taking  the 
alarm  firft,  never  once  roufe  us  to  guard 
againft  improprieties  in  living ;  and  even 
when  the  attack  comes  in  fome  formidable 
chronic  ailment,  we  only  fignificantly  regret 
our  being  fubjedt  to  them  by  right  of  in¬ 
heritance,  exculpate  ourfelves,  and  go  on 
convivially  in  our  dainties  and  luxuries. — 
Happy  is  that  confcience,  that  moral  delica¬ 
cy,  which  recoils  from  the  fm  all  eft  guilt,  for 
it  never  can  be  hurt  by  greater  !  and  happy, 
thrice  happy  that  ftomach,  thofe  bowels, 
which  inftantly  take  offence  at  whatever 
might  difturbor  fufpend  health,  if  taken  into 
the  circulation ! 

Whatever  has  the  eftedt  of  oppreffing 
and  irritating  the  primae  vise,  and  foliciting 
them  to  fudden  premature  dilcharges,  would, 
we  may  with  indifputable  analogy  conclude, 
be  in  part,  or  in  whole,  the  occafion  of  fome 
chronic  diforder  fooner  or  later,  if  admitted 
into  the  interior  habit.  1  have  heard  num- 

i 

hers  of  people  expreis  great  fatisfadfion  that 

nothing 
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nothing  difagrees  with  their  ftomachs,  and 
that  they  can  make  free  with  all  varieties 
and  preparations  of  food,  ragouts,  favouries, 
fricacies,  paftries,  fruits,  and  fweetmeats, 
without  feeling  any  load  or  uneafinefs :  but 
for  my  part,  I  think  they  are  little  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  that  account.  A  difordered 
ftomach,  that  often  relieves  itfelf,  or  configns 
the  talk  to  the  paffages  below  it  in  a  falutary 
lax  of  a  day  or  two,  is  much  preferable,  if  we 
will  eat  to  excefs,  or  of  too  rich  things,  to 
the  lingering,  patience-racking  torments  of 
gout,  rheumatifm,  or  ftone.  If  a  foe  is  to 
attack  me,  let  him  do  it  at  once,  and  not 
premeditate  malice  againft  me,— -not  cruelly 
invent  a  variety  of  concealed  methods  to  hurt 
and  deftroy  me. 

The  diiiindtions  between  the  Gout  and 
the  Rheumatifm  are  merely  arbitrary,  or  hy¬ 
pothetical.  It  is  ridiculous  to  give  diforders 
different  names,  and  to  inftitute  different 
methods  of  cure,  becaufe  they  occupy  differ¬ 
ent  joints.  A  difeafe,  confiding  of  pain,  ten- 
fion,  and  inflammation,  gets  into  the  foot, 

and 
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and  is  immediately  chriftened  the  Gout;  but, 
by  imprudent  treatment,  it  prematurely  fhifts 
its  quarters,  attacks  the  knee,  head  of  the 
thigh  bone,  the  elbow,  fhoulders,  &c.  and 
then  it  has  the  appellation  of  the  Rheuma- 
tifm.  By  what  .right  ?  None  that  I  know 
of,  except  fuch  a  one,  in  compliment  to 
which  wrc  might  call  a  common  phlegmon,  or 
boil,  by  a  variety  of  names,  according  to  the 
places  or  mufcles  it  fhould  happen  to  attack, 
A  boil  on  the  arm  is  the  fame  as  a  boil  on 
the  leg,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment. 
Arthritis  (the  technical  term  for  Gout)  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek  word  apOoov ,  articulus : 
fo  that,  in  right  of  ethnology,  and  indeed  of 
common  fenfe,  every  articulation  or  joint  of 
the  body,  attacked  with  pain,  tenfion,  and  in¬ 
flammation,  exhibits  the  true  Gout,  equally 
as  when  the  membranes  and  ligaments  of  the 
feet  are  attacked.  Thefe  charafteriftics  of 
the  difeafe  are  not  peculiar  to  any  joint,  but 
feize  all  indiferiminately ;  fo  that,  when  they 
fettle  in  the  numerous  articulations  of  the 
foot,  the  di (order  may  be  ftridtly  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Rheumatifm  of  the  foot,  in  dead  of 

its 
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its  ufual  name,  the  Gout.  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  particulars,  we  are  fedueed 
from  the  nature  of  things ,  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  names . 

Rheumatism  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
qIu,  fluo,  confequently,  may  well  apply  to 
every  diiorder  that  iliifts  place  and  removes 

from  one  joint  to  another,  i.  e.  when  it  leaves 

*  \  .  \ 

the  trunk  of  the  body,  or  upper  extremities, 
and  takes  pofleffion  of  the  tarfal  and  metatar- 
fal  bones  of  the  foot,  it  may  be  faid, 
fluo,  or  to  move  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Agreeable,  therefore,  to  the  derivation  and 
meaning  of  both  words,  Arthritis  and  Rheu- 
matifmus ,  and  the  nature  of  fymptoms  and  ge¬ 
neral  treatment,  they  may  interchange  names 
with  each  other,  and  be  promifcuoufly  ufed 
in  books  of  medicine  ;  e.  g.  with  propriety 
we  may  fay,  the  Rheumatifm  of  the  foot, 
and  the  Gout  of  the  elbow  or  fhoulder. 

The  fchool  definition  of  the  Gout  is  “  do- 
lor  circaarticulos,  tenfivus,  dilacerans,  coarc- 
tans,  verne  et  autumno  maxime  revertens, 

E  leniter 
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“  leniter  incipiens,  fenfim  majis  increfcens, 
“  non  multum  audtus  ad  tadtum,  colorem  et 
44  magnitudinem  partis  vix  mutans,  ortus  ab 
44  obftru&ione  in  vafis  minimis  circa  has  par- 
44  tes,  unde  nervi,  tendines,  ligamenta,  peri- 
44  oftea  corrigan tur,  et  miferrim  ecruciantur, 
44  unde  tumor,  rubedo,  tophi,  aliaque  fymp- 
44  tomata  concomitantia.”  In  what  does  this 
differ  from  the  definition  of  the  rheumatifmr 
44  Eft  dolor  atrociffimus  dilacerans,  et  mini- 
44  mo  motu  fummopere  excitatus,  vagus,  ob- 

44  fidens  articulos,  nunc  hos,  nunc  ilios,  faepe 

* 

44  fixiffimus  in  parte,  cum  tumore  et  rubedine 
44  loci,  quern  occupat,  fed  fine  fubfequente 
44  fupperatione,  motu  membri  admodum  in- 
44  crefcens,  et  cum  febre  continua  incipiens, 
44  quae  poftea  lenitur  et  ex  intervallis  longis 
44  quandoque  redit.”  There  is  fcarcely  a 
point  of  contrariety  in  thefe  defcriptions,  ex¬ 
cept  the  term  vagus,  in  the  latter,  and  not 
in  the  former.  But  to  counterbalance  this, 
we  have  juft  after  vagus,  “  faepe  fixiffimus 
in  parte,”  two  epithets,  in  the  eventual  courfe 
of  fymptoms,  as  applicable  to  the  Gout  as  to 
the  Rheumatifm.  Notwithftanding  all  this, 

fome 
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fome  will  mention  the  chalky  lapideous  con¬ 
cretions,  depofited  by  the  Gout  in  the  foot, 
as  alone  fufficient  to  characterize  it  from  the 
Rheumatifm.  But  it  fhould  be  confidered, 
that  cretaceous  indurations  are  often  found 
obftrudting  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  wrift,  el¬ 
bow,  &c.  nay,  not  unfrequently,  are  cut  out 
of  flefhy  mufcular  parts.  Of  courfe,  if  thefe 
tophi  and  nodi  are  the  diftinguifhing  conco¬ 
mitants  of  the  Gout,  and  are  likewife  fre¬ 
quently  found  lodged  in  the  hands,  wrift, 
elbow,  &c.  then  are  the  hands,  wrift,  el¬ 
bow,  &c.  the  genuine  feat  of  the  Gout,  as 
well  as  the  feet. 

If  thefe  nodial,  tophical  fwellings  are  con¬ 
sequent  of  the  Gout,  furely,  wherever  they 
are  found,  the  Gout  muft  previoufly  have  at¬ 
tacked.  Nor  are  fuch  extraneous  fubftances 
even  peculiar  to  the  Gout,  or  Rheumatifm. 
We  find  them  in  the  bladder,  the  ureters,  the 
kidnies,  the  biliary  duCts,  the  liver,  fome- 
times  in  the  lungs,  in  the  brain  itfelf,  and 
various  other  parts  of  the  body.  Earthy, 
cretaceous,  ftoney  matter,  is  taken  into  the 

E  2  fyftem 
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fyftem  with  our  common  meat  and  drink, 
and  may  be  thrown  on  any  part,  by  an  hun¬ 
dred  intervening  caufes.  That  it  fhould 
block  up  the  joints,  and  afterwards  totally  in¬ 
durate  them,  is  owing  to  timidity  or  un- 
fkilfulnefs,  (almoft  conftantly  exhibited)  in 
the  modern  mode  of  treating  the  Gout. 

In  the  fir  ft  ftage  of  the  attack,  when  the 
acrid  humours  fettle  in  the  foot,  if  they  had 
any  manner  of  external  difcharge  made  for 
them,  which  would  feem  an  indication  for 
common  fagacity  to  adopt,  we  never  fhould 
hear  of  any  thing  fo  unnatural  and  deformed 
in  the  human  conftitution,  as  joints  turned 
into  chalk  orftone.  Nay,  after  the  firft  pro- 
cefs  has  taken  place,  and  previous  to  indura¬ 
tion,  the  dregs  or  exuviae  of  the  Gout  might 
be  drawn  off  by  l'ome  fafe  channel,  in  the 
form  of  milky  creamy  fluids.  But  if  both 
are  negledted,  with  hefitation  quite  unfcienti- 
fical,  or  obftinate  prejudice  moft  inexcuf- 

i 

able,  is  it  any  wonder  that  exliccations,  indu¬ 
rations,  and  confequent  immobility,  fhould 
take  effedt  ?  Nature,  ever  kindly  in  her  ope¬ 
rations. 
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rations,  drives  down  the  offending  caufe  as  tar 
from  the  feat  of  life  as  fhe  can,  viz.  to  the 
foot  or  lome  other  extreme  part.  She  can  do 
no  more,  unlefs  fhe  burft  the  integuments, 
and  at  once  give  a  paffage  to  the  pungent 
fiery  humours.  She  has  no  powers  equal  to 
this.  Therefore  does  the  collection  of  fub- 
tile,  burning,  vellicating  matter  continue  to 
fhoot  and  dart  with  the  vibratory  impulfes  of 
lightning  and  electricity,  while  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  the  patient  are  intolerable  and  un- 
defcribable. 

'  .  .  .  i 

The  next  thing  Nature  is  obliged  to  do, 
unafiiffed  and  unattended  to,  is  to  burn  up 
the  fkin,  and  give  vent,  by  defquamation,  to 
the  corrofive  particles  of  the  difeafe,  lodging 
near  the  furface.  Thofe  deeply  burrowing  in 
the  ligamental  and  tendonous  envelopements 
of  the  joints,  with  confummate  attention  to 
her  own  indications,  fhe  wears  down  into  the 
foft  gentle  appearance  of  milk  or  cream. 
The  fkin  peels  off*  in  large  fcales  and  flakes, 
and  the  excrementitious  nobs  and  knots  begin 
to  form ;  by  which  the  patient  becomes  a 

E  3  cripple, 
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cripple,  incapable  of  that  delightful  exercife, 
thofe  falutary  exertions  of  ftrength  and  agi¬ 
lity,  which,  undoubtedly,  are  to  be  clafled 
among  the  principal  gratifications  of  life. 
Viewing  the  ravages  and  devaluations  of  the 
Gout  in  the  foot,  after  the  conflict  has  fubfi- 
ded,  and  the  acrimony  of  the  difeafe  has  been 
conquered,  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing,  judg¬ 
ing  by  analogy,  that,  repelled  in  its  fiery  vo¬ 
latile  flate,  and  feizing  fome  vital  organ,  it 
fhould  almoft  in  a  moment  extinguifh  life. 

* 

Dr.  Home,*  at  the  dole  of  his  Sections 
on  the  Gout  and  Rheumatifm,  puts  fome 
queries  to  the  reader,  which,  I  think,  may 
be  eafily  anfwered.  Refpedingt  he  former, 
he  takes  occafion  to  afk  four.  Firft  queft. 
“  Quare  curatu  tarn  difficilis  ?”  Anf.  Be- 
caufe  it  is  not  attempted  topically  to  be  cured, 
as  all  topical  complaints  ought .  As  to  the 
enormous  mafs  of  alteratives,  or  anti-arthri¬ 
tic  medicines,  taken  inwardly,  they  are 
equally  abfurd  in  their  exhibition,  as  allow¬ 
edly  unfuccefsful  in  their  effeft.  Drugs  may 

*  In  his  Principia  Medicinse. 
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as  well  be  given  to  prevent  fevers,  and  all  the 
other  maladies  we  are  fubjedt  to,  as  the  Gout. 
The  noftrums  in  the  news-papers  are  equally 
a  difgrace  to  fcience,  and  to  that  authority 
which  gives  them  a  patent  right  to  be  fold. 

♦ 

I  have  heard  it  often  obferved,  by  perfons 
who  would  be  thought  very  ihrewd  in  their 
difcernment,  that  if  any  pradtitioner  could 
invent  a  certain  mode  of  curing  the  Gout,  he 
would  foon  make  a  fortune.  Thefe  deep  re¬ 
markers  never  refledl  that,  before  people  can 
be  cured  of  the  Gout,  they  mu  ft  be  cured  of 
their  vices.  Intemperance,  voluptuoufnefs, 
and  gluttony,  by  which  both  mind  and  body 
are  unqualified  for  exercife,  are  the  parents  of 
the  Gout,  as  well  as  of  every  other  diforder. 
Prevent  the  one,  and  you  prevent  the  other ; 
in  which  cafe  philofophy  and  religion  would 
feem  to  take  the  lead  of  phyfic. 

Second  queft.  “  An  ullum  fpecificum  ad- 
“  hue  notum  quod  podagram  radicitus  extir^ 
€C  pare  valet,  vel  an  ulla  fpes  reftat  tale  inve- 
“  niendi  ?”  Anf.  No  fpecific  yet  known  has 

been 
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been,  nor  probably  can  be,  adequate  to  fuch 
an  effiedt,  nor  indeed,  in  rational  hope,  is 
there  any  probability  of  fuch  a  fpecilic  being 
found  out.  As  mentioned  in  our  anfwer  to 

,  .  V  ’  U  i  W  ^ 

the  firft  queftion,  a  fpecific  for  the  Gout 
would  be  a  general  fpecific  for  the  exceffes 
and  irregularities  of  voluptuous  life. 


Third  quell.  €t  An  in  perfpiratione  cuti- 
€S  culari,  promovenda,  tota  res  agitur?”  Anf. 
In  the  common  method  of  treating  it,  this  is 
all  that  is  done,  by  invefttnents  of  wool  and 
flannel :  but  thefe  operate  no  farther  than  by 
gently  relaxing  and  taking  off  the  tenfion  ; 
confequently  alleviating  the  pain.  A  power 
equal  to  difcharge  the  deep-feated  acrimoni¬ 
ous,  lacerating  particles  of  the  Gout,  mujl 
be  able  to  burlt  the  fkin,  and  keep  a  perma¬ 
nent  fore  open.  Who  would  think  of  car¬ 
rying  off  the  contents  of  a  large  boil  or  eryfi- 
pelatous  tumour,  by  topical  perfpiration  ? 
Could  Nature  have  thrown  off  the  matter  of 
the  difeafe  by  cuticular  perfpiration,  fhe  never 
would  have  taken  the  round-about  dangerous 
method  of  propelling  it  to  the  foot.  In 

fliort,. 
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fliort,  had  it  been  of  a  perfpirable  nature,  it 
never  would  have  waited  to  be  collected  in 
fuch  a  quantity  as  to  form  a  ft  of  the  poda- 
gral  G  Gout. 

It  would  be  ufing  the  reader  ill,  and 
would  ferve  no  other  purpofe  than  to  multi¬ 
ply  ufelefs  pages,  to  give  the  different  opini¬ 
ons  of  authors  on  the  Gout.  They  have  gone 
a  thoufand  miles  off  to  inveftigate  a  diforder, 
that  might  eafily  have  been  known  at  home. 
That  is,  they  have  plunged  into  endlefs  theo¬ 
ries  and  hypothetical  reafonings,  to  analyfe 
and  defcribe  a  difeafe  which  is  in  itfelf  an 
objedt  of  common  fenfe.  They  have  run 

/ 

into  the  nature  of  chymical  falts,  acids,  and 
alcalies,  putrefcent  and  acefcent  j  they  have, 
with  mifcrofcopic  vifion,  explored  the  lacuna 
of  joints,  flnews,  tendons,  ligaments,  capfu- 
la’s,  membranes,  glands,  nerves,  capillaries, 
lymphatics,  anatomically  and  phyfiologically, 
to  prove  that  the  Gout  is — afwelled,  pained, 
inflamed  foot ;  that  if  Nature  has  not  an  open¬ 
ing  made  for  her  to  difcharge  the  acrid,  cau- 
ftic  matter  (he  may  have  eolledted ,  in  revenge, 

file 
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flie  will  torment  the  patient  for  many  months, 
and  then  clog  up  the  tarfal  and  metatarfal 
articulations  with  chalk  and  (lone,  and  ren-  • 
der  him  an  old  man  in  the  middle  period  of 
life,  leaning  on  his  crutches,  orpufhed  along 
by  his  fervant  in  his  w  heel-barrow. 

9 

The  predifpofing  caufes  of  the  Gout  are, 
the  predifpofing  caufes  of  all  diforders.  Why 
then  enumerate  them  as  peculiar  to  the  Gout  ? 
It  is  making  a  malady  myfterious  which  is  not 
myfterious. — No  dim  in  fcirpo  qucerimus. — Paf- 
iing  by  the  catalogue  of  remote  caufes  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  writers,  I  ftiall  take  fome  little  notice  of 
Dr.  Cadogan’s  Three  Caufes,  as  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  the  reft,  viz.  indolence,  intemperance, 
vexation.  To  the  two  firft,  undoubtedly,  (the 
laft,  I  think,  is  problematical)  all  the  difeafes 
that  afflidt  and  ftiorten  human  life  owe  their 
origin,  except  thofe  that  are  caught  from 
miafmita  or  infedtion.  From  the  King  to 
the  inferior  order  of  citizens,  one  or  other  of 
them,  or  both,  univerfally  prevail;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  fee  maladies  of  all  deferiptions  uni¬ 
formly  fatal  in  every  houfe  up  to  the  palace 

itfelf. 
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itfelf.  They  are  effects  as  deducible  from 
their  caufes,  as  any  in  the  natural  or  mecha¬ 
nical  world.  Many  look  on  them  as  vifita- 
tions  of  the  Almighty,  the  judgments  of  his 
providence,  and  the  corrections  of  his  hand. 
If  a  fore  throat,  or  tooth-ache,  a  pain  in  the 
head,  or  in  the  big  toe,  attack  us,  we  muft 
look  up  to  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  all  worlds, 
as  the  difpofer  of  them  !  Whatever  may  be 
the  remote,  God  is  the  immediate,  caufe. 
This  may  fatisfy  the  devout  orthodox  man, 
whofe  religion  is  in  words  and  phrafes ;  but 
how"  fliall  the  anatomift,  the  phyfiologift,  the 
nofologift,  reft  fatisfied  with  what  contradicts 
ocular  infpection,  and  throws  the  imputation 
of  error  on  experience  ?  He  cannot.  Man 
is  an  organized  machine,  within  which  all 
the  laws  of  pneumatics  and  hydraulics  have 
effectual  play.  Though  the  machine  is  an 
automaton,  a  felf-moving  figure,  yet  it  is  re¬ 
gulated  in  the  fame  way  as  all  other  machines 
are.  It  is  a  fyftem  of  tubes,  pipes,  veffels,  or 
conduits,  which  muft  be  kept  permeable,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
the  whole.  If  any  inflection  or  angle  of 

thefe 
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thefe  channels  be  obftrudted,  or  overflooded 
with  fluids,  their  adlion  is  either  deftroyed,  or 
their  capacity  preternaturally  enlarged.  In 
either  cafe,  the  operations  of  the  machine  are 
impeded.  By  the  infardion  that  is  fuppofed 
to  have  taken  place,  the  tube  that  was  pervi¬ 
ous  becomes  a  folid  cord  or  body ;  and  by  the 
unnatural  diflention,  the  contradile  powers 
of  the  fibre  are  lofl: ;  by  which  fluids  efcape 
unattenuated,  that  ought  to  have  been  aded 
upon,  and  get  into  cavities  or  articulations 
not  adapted  to  them ;  whence  are  all  the  ma¬ 
ladies  that  harrafs  our  lpecies. 

The  motions  that  regulate  the  human 
machine  are,  according  to  authors,  produced 
by  various  means.  Some  think  by  the  me¬ 
chanical  powers;  others  by  the  elementary 
principle  of  fire  ;  a  third  clafs,  by  fixt  air  ; 
a  fourth  by  nervous  juice  or  animal  fpirits ; 
a  fifth,  by  vibratory  concufiion  ;  a  fixth,  by 
the  Ample  volition  of  the  mind;  and  a  fe- 
venth,  by  the  original  impulfe  or  agency  of 
the  Deity.  Thefe  are  all  terms  of  found  and 
parade,  to  imply  one  of  the  Ampleft  fads  in 

the 
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the  world,  that  man  lives  and  is  in  health 
in  proportion  as  his  veffels  are  pervious  from 
their  greateft  to  their  fmalleft  diameter,  and 
the  various  fecretions  are  open  and  regular. 
When  obftrudtions  happen  either  greater  or 
lefs,  from  an  influx  of  fluids  more  than  can 
be  broken  down  and  attenuated  into  ferum, 
lymph,  infenfible  perfpiratiori,  and  animal 
fpirits,  a  confequent  vifcidity  and  acrimony 
take  place,  whence  a  real  difeafe  is  formed, 
internal  or  external,  local  or  general,  in  the 
fluids  or  folids.  Thefe  have  been  baptized 
with  an  endlefs  diveriity  of  names,  by  which 
authors  have  fhewn  their  ingenuity,  rather 
than  their  judgment. 

All  chronic  diforders,  gouty,  rheumatic, 
hyfterical,  hypochondriac,  among  which 
I  would  clafs  flow  nervous  fevers,  as  they 
run  through  a  long  period  before  nature  re¬ 
lieves  herfelf  by  a  crifis,  have  one  fpecific  caufe , 
excefs  of  fluids  int  he  circulation,  indigefted 
in  the  firft  paffages,  unattenuated  and  unfub-* 
tilized  in  the  finer  feries  of  veffels  :  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  they  acquire  that  crude- 
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nefs,  vifcofity,  fharpnefs,  or  corroiivenefs, 
which  interrupts  health,  and  conftitutes  pain 
in  fome  part  of  the  fyftem  or  other.  If  the 
humours  in  this  (late  are  thrown  on  the  hy¬ 
pochondriacal  vifeera,  the  complaint  will  be 
lownefs  of  fpirits,  dejedtion,  anxiety,  melan¬ 
choly,  fretfulnefs,  defpondence,  unhappinefs, 
which  fometimes  rife  to  convulfive  fits  and 
frenzv  :  if  on  the  ferous  velTels  of  the  brain, 
the  different  modifications  of  nervous  fevers, 
which  if  unfkilfully  managed,  always  turn 
out  putrid ;  and,  if  on  the  joints  and  liga¬ 
ments,  all  the  varieties  of  Gout  and  Rheu- 
matifm. 

It  is  remarkable,  notwithllanding  the 
different  fituations  of  thefe  diforders,  which 
comprehend  more  than  the  half  of  thofe  in¬ 
cident  to  our  lpecies,  are  all  conquerable  in 
one  way,  by  external  ftimulants,  deobftruents, 
and  evacuants.  But  inftead  of  thefe,  fup- 
ported  by  a  fuitable  regimen,  we  find  apothe¬ 
caries*  and  old  women,  ufing  every  kind  of 

repellants 

*  The  common  education  of  an  Apothecary,  particularly  in 
country  towns,  is  an  apprenticefliip  of  four  or  five  years  to  a  Msfter, 

who 
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repellants  and  difcutients ;  whereby  more 
conflitutions  are  fhattered  and  deflroyed,  by 
unknown  inward  ailments,  than  all  the  claf- 
fes  of  alterative  medicines  have  ever  pallia¬ 
ted  or  relieved.  Tumours  and  pains,  by  fud- 
denly  difappearing  in  a  particular  ipot,  are 

(  t  ) 

not  remedied,  but  forced  by  it  into  the  general 
mafs,  or  perhaps  thrown  on  a  more  dangerous 
part.  How  often  have  we  feen  fcurvies  of 
the  face,  by  the  uie  of  drying,  ahringent 

wafhes, 

who  ferved  iuch  an  apprenticelhip  himfelf,  without  Greek,  and  with¬ 
out  Latin,  except  what  he  has  learned  by  fcraps  and  abbreviations 
on  the  hie,  which  he  beholds  with  a  fort  of  idolatrous  veneration. 
His  Alphabet  has  taught  him  the  application  of  medicine  to  dif- 
eafes,  as  let  down  in  Lewis’s  or  the  London  Difpenfatorv,  under  the 
name  of  fevers,  fmall-pox,  mealies,  gout,  gravel,  &c.  Thus  inftrudft- 
ed  and  accomplilhed,  fcarcely  in  feven  years  does  a  diforder  happen 
in  a  town,  but  he  has  the  firft  infpedtion  and  management  of  it. 
If  he  fails  to  cure,  after  ranfacking  all  his  learned  file,  he  has  a  phyfi- 
cian  called  in,  not  out  of  refpefl  to  his  fuperior  character,  but  to 
wafhhis  hands  of  the  patient’s  death,  Ihould  he  die.  The  phylician 
in  this  way  knows  nothing  of  the  original  dilorder,  (perhaps  the 
diforder  of  the  conftitution)  but  has  to  druggie  with  the  anomalous 
one  brought  on  by  the  Apothecary,  which  is  no  mere  the  firft,  per¬ 
haps,  than  the  dilorder  Job  died  of.  Notwithftanding,  however,  my 
opinion  of  Apothecaries  in  general,  from  much  knowledge,  I  am 
happy  to  be  acquainted  with  feveral  of  confiderable  learning,  medi¬ 
cal  ikill,  and  conference ,  perhaps  beyond  many  phyficians. 
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wailies,  totally  removed,  to  the  great  exulta¬ 
tion  and  joy  of  the  fair,  and  lie  concealed  in 
the  habit  for  two  or  three  years;  but  after¬ 
wards  return  in  the  form,  more  terrible,  of 
cough,  flitches  in  the  bread  and  fide,  hedtic  fe¬ 
ver,  incurable  confumptions !  &c.  &c.  By  the 
hemorrhoids  likewife,  being  dried  up,  in  the 
hands  of  ignorance  and  rafhnefs,  how  many 
have  loft,  by  apoplexy  or  pally,  their  mod 
dear  and  valuable  friends!  Nay,  the  curing 
of  a  leprous  or  fcorbutic  fpot  in  the  arm, 
or  ulcerous  tettering  of  the  leg,  has  often 
brought  on  a  train  of  inward  evils,  that  have 
baffled  the  art  of  medicine.  Thefe  unhappy 
midakes  and  mifcarriages  happen,  and  will 
always  happen,  from  not  knowing  the  ani¬ 
mal  ceconomy,  and  the  real  nature  of  di bor¬ 
ders,  which,  when  myderious  and  compli¬ 
cated,  are  rendered  fo  by  irrational  and  pre- 
poderous  methods  of  cure. 

So  much,  fhortly,  for  the  nature  of  the 
Gout :  the  cure  fucceeds  of  courfe. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Cure  of  the  GOUT . 

^  S'  ■  ’  \  jf 

/ 

I  WOULD  begin  this  Chapter  with  laying 
down  four  pofitions,  which,  I  think,  can¬ 
not  be  eafily  controverted,  and  would  feem  a 
proper  exordium  to  our  method  of  cure. 
Polition  firft ;  That  we  come  into  this  world 
bating  mal-formation  and  cafualties,  with 

bodies  as  perfedt  in  organization,  and  as  free 

♦ 

from  conftitutional  diforders,  as  Adam's  was. 
Polition  fecond;  That  all  mankind  Ihould  die 
natural  deaths,  or  die  of  general  decay  and 
longevity  only,  did  not  caufes  of  diffolution 
intervene,  occalioned  by  intemperance  and 
erroneous  maxims  of  living.  Polition  third > 
That  had  the  moll  ingenious  of  mortals  been 

F  ,  fet 
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fet  to  work  in  fearch  of  habits  and  expedients 
to  fhorten  the  period  of  life,  and  even  to  ren¬ 
der  that  fhort  period  burthenfome  and  mife- 
rable,  they  could  not  have  adopted  any  more 
fatally  to  their  purpofe,  than  thofe  daily  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  higher  orders  of  fociety* 
Pofition  fourth;  That  the  duty  of  a  phyfician, 
the  general  fcope  and  objeCt  of  his  practice, 
fhould  be  rather  negative  than  pofitive;  in 
other  words,  that  there  is  more  true  can¬ 
dour,  fagacity,  and  judgment,  difeovered  in 
knowing  when  to  abftain  from  medicines, 
efpecially  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  them  in  their  moft  approved  forms.  I 
would  beg  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  each  of  thefe  pofitions,  avoiding,  as 
much  as  poffible,  the  precifenefs  and  pedan¬ 
try  of  technical  terms,  and  the  introduction 
of  numerous  quotations  from  authors,  which, 
beyond  mere  necefiity,  only  ferve  to  divide 
the  reader’s  attention,  and  unprofitably  to  fill 
a  volume. 

Position  I.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  range  of  theory,  which  will 

find 
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find  greater  difficulty  in  making  its  way  to 
the  belief  of  mankind,  than  this.  Enemies 
from  all  quarters  will  oppofe  it,  armed  with 
the  prejudices  of  education,  and  the  artillery 
of  eftabliihed  opinions.  It  militates,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  with  two  formidable  profeffions,  the 
theological,  as  well  as  medical  hierarchy, 
dodtors  fpiritual  as  well  as  dodtors  bodily. 
But  it  is  more  likely  to  be  true  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  A  convocation  of  divines,  or  a  col¬ 
lege  of  phyficians,  incorporated  by  royal  au¬ 
thority,  to  preferve  theological  or  medical 
truth,  proceed  on  a  miftake  of  the  firft  mag¬ 
nitude,  viz.  that  truth  is  fixable  to  a  point 
beyond  which  it  may  not  pafs ;  and  that  one 
generation  has  a  right  to  think  and  judge  for 
another.  Truth  can  never  reft  upon  error, 
or  be  kept  in  prefervation  by  its  contrary. 
Men,  therefore,  who  can  form  themfelves 
into  focieties,  or  be  perfuaded  they  ought  to 
be  formed,  for  the  above  purpofes,  mufl  adt 
under  motives  and  inducements  which  can¬ 
not  ftand  the  teft  of  impartial  juftice,  and 
difinterefted  philofophy.  In  (hort,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  they  go  upon  is  felfiffi  and  covetous  $  it 

F  2  is, 
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V  «  • 

is,  to  monopolize  the  emoluments  and  ho¬ 
nours  connected  with  fuch  coliedive  char¬ 
tered  modes  of  preferving  truth  :  that  is, 
truth  in  their  hands  becomes  a  corporational 
means  of  making  a  livelihood,  often  great 
fortunes,  and  no  farther  than  this  primary 
confideration,  is  it  to  be  extended,  or  fet  at 
liberty  from  aphorifms  and  fyllogifms.  A 
generous  fuperiority  to  the  low  love  of  mo¬ 
ney  fhould  feem  as  importantly  neceflary  to 
focieties,  to  render  them  refpedable,  as  to 
private  charaders. 

I  may  conjedure  what  oppofition  I  £hall 
meet  with  from  what  has  already  been  experi¬ 
enced  by  a  predeceflor  in  a  fomewhat  fimilar 

walk  of  fentiment.  Dr.  Cadogan  has  given  be- 

% 

ing  to  as  many  opponents  as  there  are  proofs 
of  juft  reafoning,  good  fenfe,  and  liberality  in 
his  Difiertation  on  the  Gout.  Quis  unquam  in 
foie  ambuiabit  abfque  umbra  ? — It  would  be 
in  vain  for  me  to  exped  a  gentler  fate  from 
a  clafs  of  men  who  make  their  perfuafions 
fubfervient  to  their  interefts,  and  decry  every 
thing  alta  voce  that  has  an  appearance  of 

feparating 
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feparating  thefe.  You  will  never  make  a 
profelyte  of  him  who  enjoys  honours  or  a 
rich  benefice  in  the  church,  not  to  be  made 
one,  and  who,  perfectly  at  eafe,  has  the  means 
in  his  power  of  gratifying  all  his  favourite 
paffions.  In  like  ,  manner,  by  introducing 
novel  opinions  into  the  Art  of  Healing,  by 
which  its  pecuniary  chances  may  be  leffened, 
and  its  profeffors  be  forced  to  move  in  lefs 
fplendid  lines  of  life,  you  can  never  make 
converts  to  thefe  opinions ;  rather  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  attempt,  however  generous 
on  your  fide,  you  are  certain  to  excite  a  ge¬ 
neral  clamour  and  refentment.  In  this  way 
(almoft  felonioufly)  you  lay  your  hand  -on  a 
man’s  purfe,  which,  on  all  occafions,  is  the 
moil  fufceptible  part  of  him ;  his  love  of 
fcience,  and  fenfe  of  truth,  are  only  to  be 
affected  through  this  fhining  medium.  You 
may  trefpafs  on  his  underftanding,  you  may 
throw  out  inuendoes  bearing  hard  on  his  ho¬ 
nour,  make  yourfelf  as  merry  as  you  pleafe 
with  his  confcience  and  his  Creed;  but  go 
one  ftep  farther,  detract  from  his  profeffional 
popularity,  take  out  the  fmalleft  pin  belong¬ 
ing 
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ing  to  the  fmallefl  fpoke  of  his  chariot-wheel 
of  practice,  by  which  his  fees  may  fuffer 
diminution,  all  the  Chriftianity  his  Bible 
ever  taught  him  will  be  infufficient  to  pro¬ 
cure  you  his  forgivenefs.  God  may  forgive 
you  in  another  world  ;  he  will  not  in  this. 
Yet,  in  defpite  of  fuch  a  character,  which 
one  meets  with  every  where,  I  would  main¬ 
tain  my  firft  poiition,  “  that  we  come  into 
“  the  world,  bating  mal-formation  and  ca- 
“  fualties,  with  bodies  as  perfeft  in  organi- 
“  zation,  and  as  free  from  conftitutional  dif- 
“  orders,  as  Adam’s  was.” 

Birds,  beads,  fifties,  trees,  fruits,  herbs, 
all  things  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  crea¬ 
tion,  produce  their  kindperfedt  in  every  part, 
and  durable  for  a  certain  time.  In  fhort,  we 
find  no  fuch  thing  as  hereditary  difeafes,  he¬ 
reditary  taints,  or  hereditary  blights.  All 
things  belonging  to  the  inferior  world,  in 
every  renovation  or  reproduction,  are  as  corn- 
pleat,  refpefting  form  and  ftrufture,  as  when 
they  refpedtively  dropt  from  the  Creator’s 
hand.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwife 

without 
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without  all  things  changing  their  conditions 

/ 

and  wearing  out  their  nature,  in  a  feries  of 
years ;  by  which  they  would  have  become 
different  from  what  the  Creator  had  made 
them,  and  every  fucceeding  tranfmutation 
been  the  caufe  of  another  and  another,  till 

1 

the  very  idea  of  a  firft  caufe  fhould  be  loft 
* 

and  forgotten  in  matter’s  eventual  and  fpon- 
taneous  operations  on  itfelf. 


Wh  at  had  happened  to  all  animals  in 
this  way  would  have  involved  man  likewife, 
the  animal  paramount  of  this  world.  Had 
difeafes  been  hereditary  fince  Adam’s  time, 
fuch  changes  would  have  occurred  in  the  hu¬ 
man  conftitution,  as  to  have  made  the  prefent 
race  of  men  as  unlike  beings  of  the  fame 
name  two  thoufand  years  ago,  as  contraries 
can  be.  We  cannot  fuppofe  Adam,  coming 
immediately  from  the  formation  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  had  any  pofitive  difeafe  in  his  con¬ 
ftitution,  for  nothing  difeafed  could  poffibly 
have  him  for  its  author.  Whence  then  had 
any  of  his  defcendants  hereditary  difeafes  ? 
The  head-link  of  the  chain  is  wanting,  by 

which 
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which  it  fliould  hang  ;  of  what  ufe  then  is 
the  chain  ?  A  child  can  have  no  diforder 
from  indigeftion  or  crudity,  becaufe  the  firft 
paffages  have  never  been  filled  with  food  :  its 
firft  complaint,  therefore,  muft  be  dated  from 
the  manner  it  was  treated  immediately  after 
birth,  and  its  fubfequent  attacks  of  illnefs  to 
fubfequent  management.  To  ourlelves  every 
thing  is  imputable  that  infers  bodily  pain, 
want  of  health,  or  fhortnefs  of  life.*  As  to 

God’s 

*  Some  Phyficians  Teem  delighted  to  fix  the  guilt  of  diforders  on 
the  Air.  I  would  fuppofe  that  the  other  two  elements,  Water  and 
Earth,  will,  in  time,  come  in  for  their  lhare  of  imputation.  In~ 
temperaments  of  the  Atmofphere,  and  epidemics  of  the  Seafon, 
are  technic  words  of  high  import.  Sydenham  chiefly  gave  them 
origination,  as  well  as  currency  ;  and,  in  phyfic,  Sydenham  is  the 
Apoftle  Paul.  There  is  illiterature,  or  want  of  comprchenfion, 
in  the  hypothefis,  which  feems  difgraceful  to  fcience.  Diforders 
that  begin  within  the  conflitution,  in  confequence  of  vicious 
modes  of  living,  we  would  attribute  to  the  breezes  and  zephyrs, 
which  are  really  as  innocent  of  them,  as  any  honejl  many  now 
living,  of  Adam’s  eating  the  prohibited  apple.  In  every  cli¬ 
mate,  the  circumambient  air,  and  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  fuited  tc  each  other.  To  fuppofe  it  otherwife,  would  be  the 
greatefl:  abfurdity  in  nature;  an  abfurdity  equal  to  this,  that  the 
meat  we  eat,  the  fluids  we  drink  for  mere Juftenance ,  the  raiment  we 
clothe  in,  may  become  epidemical  evils ,  and  cut  fhort  the  life  of 
man.  Conflitutions  of  the  Air,  (in  our  latitude)  fo  predominant 


as 
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God’s  interfering  to  punifli  men  with  this 
and  the  other  malady,  the  fuppofttion  is  the 
offspring  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition.  That 
he  can  do  it,  I  am  far  from  denying,  in  the 
way  of  miracle ;  but  otherwife  he  no  more 
interrupts  the  movements  of  the  animal  ma¬ 
chine,  on  which  health  depends,  than  he  does 
thofe  of  a  clock  or  a  watch,  on  which  the 
regulation  of  time  depends.  Before  he  can 
do  it,  he  mult  fir  ft  counteract  the  ufe  of  thofe 
very  organs  he  himfelf  has  made,  that  is, 
defeat  one  of  his  own  purpofes,  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  another.  Man  changes  and  alters 
every  round  of  the  dial  in  this  wray,  but 
God  never  does.  The  inference  1  would 
draw  from  the  whole  is  this,  that  as  there  is 

nothing 

o 

as  to  bring  on  inevitable  maladies,  are,  I  think,  the  figments  of 
medical  conceit.  A  river  might  as  well  communicate  difeafes,  as 
the  column  of  Air  that  furrounds  us.  If  we  receive  injury  from 
it,  it  muft  be  owing  to  our  not  inwardly  fortifying  ourfelves 
againft  it,  fo  that  the  csufe  proceeds  from  ourfelves.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  thofe  who  are  mod  in  the  open  air,  receive  lead  preju¬ 
dice  from  it.  Dr.  Sims,  (my  quondam  worthy  college-friend)  in 
his  Observations  on  the  Epidemic  Difeafes  of  the  counties  of  Ar¬ 
magh,  Tyrone,  & c.  feems  to  have  run  out  too  far  in  this  midaken 
track.  I  pra&ifed  many  years  in  the  neighbouring  counties, 
without  feeing  occafion  for  any  fuch  remarks. 
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nothing  myfterious  in  the  nature  of  difor- 
ders,  but  all  deducible  from  obvious  fecond 
caufes,  fo  likewife  I  would  affert,  that  there 
is  nothing  mylterious  in  the  caufe ;  both 
refting  on  limple  principles,  and  lefs  con¬ 
nected  with  abftrufe  academical  learning, 
than  with  natural  good  fenfe,  unperverted  by 
llavifh  habits,  but,  above  all,  undebafed  by 
the  fordid  luft  of  money. 

J  '  t  •  »  1  X 

The  fecond  pofition  is,  in  a  great  meafure, 
a  part  of  the  firft,  or  a  corollary  from  it. 
That  all  mankind  fliould  die  natural  deaths, 
or  die  of  general  decay  or  longevity  only, 
would  feem  as  much  a  matter  of  fad:,  as  that 
a  child  will  be  a  youth,  and  a  youth  a  man. 
The  progreffions  after  the  period  of  adult- 
nefs  to  extreme  old  age,  are  no  lefs  certain, 
than  thofe  beforeit.  Nay,  the  one  is  a  fe- 
ciirity  for  the  other.  Why  does  a  child  be¬ 
come  a  youth  ?  becaufe  no  occafional  caufe 
intervenes  fuddenly  to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 
From  a  fimilar  caufe  not  taking  effeCt,  nonage 
arrives  at  age.  And  wrhy  does  not  manhood 
advance  forward  to  old  age,  and  old  age  im¬ 
perceptibly 
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perceptibly  bend  downwards  and  fall  afleep  in 
the  grave  ?  Becaufe,  in  the  earlier  ftages  of 
life,  we  laid  in,  by  living  the  reverfe  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  moderation,  fure  materials  for 
apoplexy  or  palfy,  which  does  in  a  moment 
what  Providence  would  have  done  by  gentle 
and  fcarcely  perceived  gradations.  An  hun¬ 
dred  of  a  generation  dying  merely  from  the 
oil  of  life  being  fpent  to  the  lad  drop,  inftead 
of  being  prematurely  fpilled,  or  mixt  with 
adventitious  fluids,  that  prevent  it  from 
burning  fairly  out,  dying  of  wrinkies  and 
grey  hairs,  (if  I  may  ufe  the  term)  amounts 
to  a  refpedtable  proof,  that  thoufands  would 
have  died  in  the  fame  way ,  if  their  conftitu- 
tions  had  had  the  fame  fair  play.  One  in  a 
thoufand  dying  the  death  of  nature,  afcertains 
th zpofjibility  of  fuch  a  death  ;  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  would  prove  the  probability ,  and  a  greater 
number  dill  the  certainty .  But  the  fmalleft 
juftly  infers  the  greateft  proportion. 

Our  third  pofition  is  a  melancholy  matter 
of  fad:,  refulting  from  an  adual  furvey  of 
life.  Every  thing  that  is  unnatural,  every 

thing 
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thing  that  is  iorced,  of  courfe  unkindly  to 
the  conftitution,  we  do  daily.  We  feed  on 
the  productions  of  other  climates,  inftead  of 
our  own,  on  which  alone  our  conftitutions 
ought  to  be  formed.  We  indulge  in  ices, 
acids,  and  all  forts  of  cooling  fweet-meats,  in 
winter;  and  in  fummer,  riot  on  fifh,  venifon, 
and  every  rich  loaded  wine,  fauce,  and  gravy. 
We  eat  without  being  hungry,  and  drink 
without  being  thirfty,  at  the  command  of  a 
particular  hour,  or  a  particular  party.  We 
wake  when  we  fhould  lleep,  and  lie  a-bed 
when  we  fhould  be  up  and  exercifing.  We 
overftrain  the  nervous  fyftem,  by  exerting 
paffions  and  difeovering  emotions  which  are 
artificial,  and  are  the  effeCt  of  fafhion  and  af¬ 
fectation,  rather  than  feeling  or  nature.  We 
give  ihe  moft  minute  and  lolicitous  attention 
to  every  article  of  drefs,  elegant  fet-off,  and 
perfonal  exhibition,  at  the  expence  of  half  our 
time,  and  half  our  fortune;  but  we  advert  no 
more  to  our  conftitutions,  our  ftate  of  health, 
than  to  thofe  of  the  coachman  who  drives  us, 
or  the  fedan-man  who  carries  us.  We  take 
into  the  fyftem,  to  {hew  our  politenefs  to  her 

at 
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at  the  head,  or  him  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
one  half  more  than  Nature  is  able  to  con¬ 
vert  into  nourifhment  and  good  blood  y  and, 
(ftrange  is  the  tale)  we  are  as  heedlefs  of 
what  fhould  proportionably  leave  the  fyftem, 
as  if  we  were  fluffing  a  pin-cufhion  with 
wool,  or  a  golf-ball  with  feathers.  When 
incipient  difeafes  attack  us,  we  conceal  them, 
or  flur  them  over  to  our  friends  as  a  flight 
head-ache,  a  cold,  or  a  jaded-out-nefs  with 
pleafure,  which  a  comfortable  night’s  reft 
will  effectually  remedy.  When  things  put  on 
rather  a  more  formidable  appearance,  when 
the  head -ache,  cold,  &c.  &c.  feem  to  increafe, 
than  with  an  avidity  with  which  we  never  faid 
our  prayers,  we  ranfack  the  news-papers  for 
drops,  powders,  tinftures,  balfams,  cordials, 
reftoratives,  fweeteners,  cephalics,  bracers, 
ftrengtheners,  and  a  long  etcetera  of  cures ;  and 
when  we  have  vainly  tried  them,  with  a  degree 
of  fteadinefs  we  never  fhewed  our  beft  friends, 
we  procure  forne  celebrated  phyfician,  to  get 
us  fpeedily  off  his  hands,  by  fending  us  full 
of  hope  and  convalefcence  to  Bath,  Briftol, 
Tonbridge,  Cheltenham,  &c.  where,  with 

the 
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the  divine  waters  gurgling  down  our  throats, 
{aqua  quietis Ji  non  vita)  we  fink  into  the  arms 
of  everlafting  reft,  with  the  philofophical  con- 
folation  that  we  have  not  only  lived  a  fashi¬ 
onable  life ,  but  we  have  died  a  fajhionable  death 
al fo.  In  pace  femp'tterna  requiefcant ! — Can 
human  ingenuity,  aided  by  every  fuppofable 
malignant  power,  invent  any  thing  more  dire- 
fully  effectual  to  mutilate  human  exiftence, 
maim  every  aftive  inftrument  of  health;  and 
laftly,  to  draw  down  the  curtain  of  death  on 
the  mifery  of  man,  than  the  above  pifture  of 
what  every  one  knows  to  be  true  ? 

As  for  the  laft  pofition,  i(  that  a  phyfi- 

“  cian’s  duty  is  rather  negative  than  pofitive>" 

« 

it  feems  fo  felf- evident,  that  little  need  be 
faid  to  confirm  orilluftrate  it.  Notwithftand- 
ing,  as  there  would  appear  a  fort  of  quaint- 
nefs  in  the  expreftion,  and  as  many  readers 
may  not  perceive  the  juftice  of  it  at  once,  I 
iliall  think  it  well  worth  my  while,  in  as  few 
words  as  poftible,  to  make  it  plain  and  obvi¬ 
ous.  A  fenfible  phyfician,  before  he  ever 
thinks  of  prefcribing  to  aftift  Nature,  ought 

to 
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to  know  for  certain  what  Nature  points  at, 
and  what  are  the  real  charafteriftics  of  the 

malady  fhe  labours  under.  For  example's 
fake,  we  fhall  call  it  a  fever .  But  what  fpe- 

cies  of  fever  is  it  ?  Doth  it  require  to  be  re- 
preffed,  or  to  be  fuftained  ?  Thefe  are  two 
leading  queftions  in  the  nature  of  fevers. 
No  t  wi  th  ft  an  ding  the  technical  variety  of  fe¬ 
vers  we  have  particularized  in  our  fyftems  of 
difeafes,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  all  fevers 
may  be  reduced  to  two  claffes,  the  high 
and  low  j  that  is,  fevers  which  require  to  be 
fupported  by  generous  treatment,  and  fevers 
that  demand  evacuations,  and  every  antiphlo- 
giftic  mode  of  lowering.  Inflammatory,  hec¬ 
tic,  putrid  fevers,  even  the  length  of  the 
plague,  belong  to  the  former ;  and  all  low, 
backward,  tedious,  remittent,  aguifh  fevers, 
to  the  latter.  You  mud  put  the  one  forward, 
and  the  other  you  mu  ft  reftrain  by  every  me¬ 
thod  in  your  power.  Should  you  reverfe  the 
treatment,  adminifter  warm  fpicy  cordials  to 
the  firft,  and  to  the  laft,  barley-water,  toaft 
and  water,  chicken-water,  balm-tea,  hyffop- 
tea,  &c.  you  will  effectually  cure  your  patient 

, .  by 
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*  * 

by — killing  him.  Yet  fuch  miftakes  happen 

every  day  (efpecially  the  latter)  in  the  hands 
of  fome  fashionable  phyficians,  who  think  no 

more  of  patients’  dying  fuddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  under  their  care,  than  of  glaffes  of 
Bath  waters  emptied  at  the  Pump-Room. 
There  is  none  to  call  them  to  account,  they 
have  their  fees,  and  friends  never  regret  their 
companions  and  relations  dying  in  a  genteel 
water-drinking  place. 

The  very  name  of  a  fever  Shocks  and  terri¬ 
fies  moSl  people.  With  the  idea  of  fever,  we 
affociate  that  of  intenfe  heat,  intenfe  thirSt, 
rapid  circulation,  &c.  That  the  world  at 
large  Should  fo  judge,  is  nothing  wonderful; 
but  that  phyficians  Should  follow  the  credu¬ 
lous  uninformed  multitude,  is  truly  furpri- 
fing.  More  than  the  one  half  of  the  fevers 
incident  to  thefe  iflands,  are  defective  in  heat 
and  circulation ;  yet  they  are  all  treated  in 
one  way  by  many  praftitioners  of  name ;  on 
weak  diluent  liquors,  acids,  faline  draughts, 
&c.  to  the  great  prejudice  of  patients,  even 
Should  they  recover  from  fuch  fevers.  In  fuch 

cafes. 
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cafes,  as  there  is  no  perfedt  crifis,  the  dregs  of 
the  diforder,  co-operating  with  reduced  habits* 
lay  a  foundation  for  many  lingering  chronic 
complaints,  which  never  leave  us  but  with  life. 
The  phyfician’s  duty  here,  with  refpedt  to 
drugs,  is  merely  negative .  Good  wine,  and 
generous  appropriate  nourifhment,  are  the 
whole  medicines  to  be  prefcribed,  with  exter¬ 
nal  ftimulus,  and  preferving  the  freedom  of 
the  bowels,  which  is  beft  done  by  judicious 
forms  of  cathartic  bitters , 

I  would  not  have  taken  up  the  confix 
deration  of  fevers  either  here  or  elfewhere, 
had  I  not  been  more  than  once  a  deeply-af» 
fedted  witnefs  of  fatal  confequences  attending 
modes  of  treatment  the  reverfe  of  what  is  here 
recommended.  Befide,  it  falls  in  with  the 
fcope  of  my  fourth  pofition,  that  a  phyfician’s 
merit  and  ufefulnefs  confift  more  in  knowing 
when  to  refrain  from,  than  to  adminifter, 
drugs.  If  the  conftitution  has  juftice  done  it, 
and  if  the  dodtor  adtually  does  no  harm,  the 
patient  has  a  good  chance  of  recovery. 
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Of  what  ufe  then  is  the  prefence  of  a  phy- 
iician  in  a  lick  man’s  bed-chamber,  it  may  be 
afked  ?  Of  lingular  ufe.  To  prevent  his  pati¬ 
ent  getting  any  thing  prejudicial  to  him  from 
the  officious  circle  around;  to  have  all  the 
natural  outlets  of  the  conftitution  kept  con- 
ftantly  open ;  to  regulate  every  day’s  regimen 
according  to  exigencies,  and  fo  as  to  keep  up 
the  ftrength,  and  preferve  the  ftomach  from 
being  offended ;  to  treat  his  patient  with  re¬ 
newals  of  frefh  air,  the  moft  delightful  of  all 
cordials ;  to  allow  him  as  many  changes  of 
pofture  as  he  chufes,  (fuppoling  his  head 
not  affedted)  another  highly  gratifying  relief 
in  moft  diforders ;  but  efpecially  to  give  his 
arms  free  play  from  the  common  barbarous 
imprifonment  of  bed-clothes :  and,  laftly,  by 
every  friendly,  conciliating,  foothing  mode  of 
addrefs,  to  engage  the  patient’s  affedtion  and 
confidence,  with  which  hope  is  always  allied, 

and  all  the  placid,  gentle  paffions. 

:  ,  . 

But  to  refume  more  particularly  the  cu¬ 
rative  treatment  of  the  Gout,  the  immediate 
fubiedt  of  this  chapter,  and  indeed  the  con- 

fummation 
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fummation  of  our  plan.  This  diforder  gene*** 
nerally  attacks  in  two  ways  ;  either  with  vio** 
lent  fymptomatic  fever  and  its  concomitants, 
which,  barring  accidents,  foon  terminate  in 
the  foot,  not  exceeding  thirty  hours  in  their 
progrefs ;  or  with  a  train  of  moderate  fymp-s» 
toms,  fuch  as  a  decreafe  of  appetite  for  a  day 
or  two,  a  fenfe  of  wearinefs,  irrefolution,  flight 
fits  of  dejedtion,  and  difinclination  to  compa¬ 
ny,  naufea  of  ftomach,  and  fudden  loathings 
of  food,  temporary  returns  of  rigour,  and  a 
fort  of  creeping  chillnefs,  beginning  about  the 
heart,  and  defcending  down  the  limbs;  after¬ 
wards  erratic  obtufe  pains,  touching  at  the 
fhoulders,  wrifts,  loins,  knees ;  till  at  length, 
thefe  fubfiding,  a  permanent  hut  gentle  fit 
comes  on.  The  pulfe  is  nothing  agitated  at 
all  in  the  latter  progrefs  of  the  diforder,  nor 
even  in  the  former  fo  much  as  one  might 
imagine  from  the  feverity  of  thq  fymptoms. 
The  urine  in  both  is  commonly  pale,  whey-? 
ifh,  and  limpid,  and  the  belly  difpofed  to  cof- 
tivenefs.  This  is  the  ordinary  progreffion  of 
the  Gout,  which  confines  patients  a  longer 
pr  a  ihorter  time,  according  to  the  ftrength  it 

G  a  brings 
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brings  down  with  it  to  be  fubdued  in  the  foot. 
After  the  termination  of  the  fit,  the  limbs  re¬ 
main  extremely  weak  and  feeble,  growing 
more  and  more  lo,  in  conlequence  of  repeated 
recurrences  of  the  diforder ;  till  in  progrefs 
of  time,  the  patient  lofes  the  ufe  of  them  al¬ 
together,  and  is  obliged  to  lean  on  crutches, 
or  be  moved  along  in  his  wheel-chair.  In 
other  cafes,  hundreds  of  invalids  are  foon  re¬ 
duced  to  the  miferable  ftate  of  decrepitude,  by 
chalkftones  and  other  obftruCting  concretions. 

We  fuppoie  here  the  Gout  to  come  and  go 
regularly  for  a  feries  of  years,  in  which  cafe  it 
is  invariably  attended  with  paralytic  weaknefs, 
or  articular  immobility.  But  let  it  be  ob- 
lerved,  that  they  are  the  very  beft  of  confti- 
tutions  that  hold  out  in  this  uniform  way. 
Numbers,  after  having  a  few  perfedt  fits  of  the 
Gout,  from  fome  error  in  condudt,  or  from 
the  fatal  effects  of  preventative  medicines,  dif- 
continue  to  have  them,  though  in  the  articles 
of  meat  and  drink,  they  live  pretty  much  in 
the  fame  way  as  formerly.  What  is  the  event  ? 
They  enjoy  good  health  for  two,  four,  or  fix 

years, 
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years,  pleafing  themfelves  with  having  got 
quit  of  fo  troublefome  a  vifitor,  and  then  are 
attacked  with  ftone,  gravel,  dreadful  cholics, 
jaundice,  agues,  dropfies,  nervous  fevers,  baf- 
tard  peripneumonies,  afthmas,  and  all  the  et- 
c cetera  of  human  maladies. 

*  •  *  '■  .  ^ 

x  **-•  v 

From  the  premifes,  it  cannot  but  occur, 
even  to  the  flighted;  obferver,  that  of  all  con- 
flitutions,  the  gouty  is  the  mod  excellent, 
and,  in  the  comparative  view  of  greater  and 

lefler  evils,  that  the  Gout  is  the  mod  defire- 

■  ■  ,  .  ,vv »'  . 

able  of  all  diforders.  Wherever  it  attacks, 
there  is  an  immunity  from  other  bodily  in- 
difpofitions,  except  for  fome  little  time  pre¬ 
vious  and  fubfequent  to  the  paroxyifm :  the 
vital  organs  are  found  and  unobftrudted ;  the 
appetite  good ;  the  fecretions  regular ;  the  in¬ 
clination  for  fleep  punctual  to  the  hour,  and 
that  fleep  refrelhing ;  the  fpirits  elate ;  the 
head  quite  clear  j  the  imagination  lively ;  and 
all  nature  beheld  with  complacency  and  fatis- 
fadlion.  What  would  naan  be  at  ?  The  ftate 
of  the  Deity  ?  Never  to  ail  Never  to  feel 
fick  or  fore  ?  He  muft  firft  change  natures 

G  3  with 
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with  the  Deity.  While  he  retains  his  own* 
and  carries  fo  much  rude  mortality  about  with 
him,  he  muft  take  his  chance  with  all  the 
fons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  and  have  the 
Gout,  or  Jometbing  worfe .  And,  moreover, 
if  any  one  expeds  radically  to  be  cured  of 
the  Gout,  without  purchafing  thereby  a  more 
dangerous  fubftitute,  the  fulfilment  of  his  ex¬ 
peditions  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  life  will, 
probably,  come  together. 

But  there  are  dill  defiderata  with  refped 
to  the  Gout,  notwithftanding  the  preference 
We  have  given  it  to  all  other  diforders.  If  it 
could  be  Ihortened  or  alleviated,  that  weak- 
nefs  of  the  limbs  fubfequent  to  the  Gout,  or 
thofe  indurations  of  chalk  that  fill  up  the 
joints,  be  prevented,  every  mortal  would  have 
reafon  devoutly  to  wifh  for  the  Gout,  as  by 
far  the  lead  and  fafeft  of  conftitutional  ail¬ 
ments.  So  far  from  being  furprized,  after 
having  indulged  his  fenfes  with  the  niceft 
gratifications  for  a  number  of  years,  left  no 
luxury  unpurchafed,  no  pleafure  unenjoyed, 
within  the  reach  of  his  fortune,  that  the  Gout 

fhould 
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jAiould  attack  him,  he  would  look  upon  it  as 
his  beft  friend,  like  all  true  friends,  fevere  ©n 


his  vices  and  mifconduit ;  as  the  purifier  of 
his  conftitution,  and  the  renovator  of  his 

*  f'  S' 

health,  Thefe  dejiderata,  I  think,  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  phyfician,  provided  he  is  a 
man  of  fimplicity  in  his  prefcriptions,  a  man 
of  candour  in  his  fentiments,  and  a  man  of 

difintereftednefs  in  money  matters.  The  me- 

*  *• 

thod  I  would  propofe  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  fet  afide  the  adminiflration  of  drugs,  be 
a  tell  accordingly  of  his  candour  and  liberali¬ 
ty,  and— *will  put  him  to  the  feverell  trial  of 
all— will  curtail  his  fees.  If  on  thefe  terms 
we  meet,  (and  upon  no  other  terms  we  can 
meet)  I  think  the  Gout  will  receive  a  blow, 
which,  though  often  meditated,  it  has  never 
yet  received. 


My  method  of  fhortening  the  fit,  fpeedily 
relieving  all  the  fymptoms,  preventing  the 
weaknefs  of  the  limbs,  and  the  eonfolidation 
(as  it  may  be  called)  of  the  joints,  is  nothing 
fcientifically  recondite,  artfully  involved,  or 
myfterioufly  wrapt  up ;  it  is  a  Ample  outward 

application. 
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application,  it  is — Blistering.  It  will  bd 
faid,  this  is  no  new  application,  it  is  no  new 
invention  $  it  is  as  old  as  the  firft  attack  of 
the  Gout.  I  own  it,  and  fo  is  common  fenfe  as 
old  as  the  creation  $  yet,  how  feldom  do  we 
meet  with  it]  As  feldom  as  chriftianity  on 
the  ftage,  or  felf -denial  in  the  pulpit. — I  can 
tell  the  reader  more,  that  in  mod  Treatifes  on 
the  Gout,  it  is  inferted  in  the  catalogue  of 
arthritic  remedies.  But  wherefore  ?  It  is 
never  tried.  In  the  recital  of  the  King  of 
England’s  titles,  he  is  called  King  of  France, 
and  with  as  much  real  application  to  him,  as 
hitherto  blifters  have  been  to  the  Gout.  I 
know  a  Dr.  Smith*  does  fomething  with  his 
patients  limilar  to  blijlering .  He  raifes  little 
bladders  or  pimples  on  the  foot,  by  means  of 

fome 


#  Any  one  who  has  read  his  Pamphlets,  may  fee  he  is  not  a 
perfon  of  liberal  education,  or  confiderable  flock  of  medical 
knowledge,  for  the  bulk  of  his  fentiments  on  the  Gout  is  quota- 
tions  from  authors.  Indeed  it  was  not  to  be  expefled  that  a  man 
bred  a  mechanic  (as  I  am  informed)  could  have  had  accefs  to  the 
fountain-head  of  fcience  and  information.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of 
fatt,  that  fome  of  our  bell  medicines  have  been  invented  by 
quacks,  and  fome  of  our  molt  fuccefsful  pra&itioners  have  not 
been  ngularly  bred. 
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Ibme  irritating  liquor*  he  lays  over  it.  Like 
all  fnug  uninaugerated  dodtors,  he  attributes 
the  merit  of  his  cure  (for  he  has  performed 
feveral,  lam  informed,  in  defperate  cafes)  16 
certain  tindtures  or  elixirs  he  gives  his  pati- 
ents.  I  doconfefs  he  deferves  the  benefits  of 
his  policy  in  this  refpedt :  a  monopoly  that 
conquers  a  diforder  hitherto  efteemed  uncon¬ 
querable,  the  opprobrium  medicorum  et  medici- 
ruZy  and  refiores  a  blefling  that  is  the  fweetenef 
of  all  others,  healthy  is  a  monopoly  that  al- 

*  ■  i  *  ■ 

moft  carries  off  the  deteftation  and  odium  of 

.  -i  y-  f 

the  term.  Yet,  begging  the  excufe  of  the 
Dodlor,  (whom  I  have  not  the  fortune  ib 

;  'i  <'  *  ■*  *  \  » 

know)  I  muft  take  the  liberty  of  telling  him, 

?  •  -V  “  f/ 

that  the  happy  fuccefs  which  has  attended  hils 
deviations  from  eftablilhed  ufage  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  contents  of  his  bottles,  (far¬ 
ther  than  they  are  invigorating  and  opening^ 
but  to  his  making  artificial  fores  on  the  fbdt. 
By  this  fenfible,  though  un-  medicdl  method, 
the  torture  of  the  Gout  is  divided  and  brokeh. 
The  exquifite  twitches  patients  feel,  andbih 

fcafcdly 

* 

•  Probably  the  Ol.  Vitriol,  or  the  Tin£l.  Carithar.  mix’d  With. 
'Ibme  of  the  balfams,  to  difguife  and  ^give  it  a  cbtiflft^hce. 
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fcarcely  endure,  are  from  what  I  would  call 
arthritic  reverberation .  The  lightning  of  the 
Gout  flafhes  downwards  to  the  foot,  there  it 
meets  with  no  conductor  to  carry  it  off,  but 
recoiling,  it  darts  back  again  along  thofe  ner¬ 
vous  channels  which  brought  it  down ;  thence 
repelled,  it  again  and  again  defcends,  while 
the  excruciated  patient  is  almoft  ready  to  give 
up  the  ghoft,  under  the  direful  reiterations  of 
the  eleCtrical  fhock  !  But  at  this  forlorn  di¬ 
lemma,  the  fagacious  obferver  of  nature,  the 
judicious  excentric  from  fyftem,  fteps  in ;  and 
by  fuitable  applications,  almoft  becomes  in¬ 
dictable  for  magic  and  incantation  :  thelkin, 
at  his  command,  elevates  itfelf  into  little  ve- 
ficles  and  pimply  tubes,  by  which,  as  its  pro¬ 
per  conductor,  the  phlogifton  of  the  difeafe 
effefls  a  paffage,  and  all  the  remaining  fymp- 
toms  bocome  mild  and  traCtable.  The  dread¬ 
ful  repercuflions  of  the  gouty  fpicula  upwards 
and  downwards,  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf) 
no  longer  alarm  and  irritate  the  patient.  All 
is  funfhine  and  calm,  after  the  volcano  has 
.  hurft  and  fpent  itfelf. 

!■«'.*  •  .  *  * 
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To  quit  metaphorical  .ground  for  that  of 
plain  language,  the  great  and  fudden  relief  ex¬ 
perienced  by  gouty  people,  who  have  been  fo 

fortunate  as  to  have  the  fur  face  of  their  feet 

•  ■  *>.  '  ' 

bliftered  and  ulcerated,  is  from  the  refiftance 
and  tenfion  being  taken  off.  Fibres,  mem- 
branes,  and  ligaments,  flretched  (as  I  would 
call  it)  on  the  rack,  mult  be  inexpreffibly 
comforted,  when  the  rack  is  removed. 

1  *  *  f- 

c v 

It  is  remarkable,  when  Nature  is  oppreffed 
with  more  than  fhe  can  throw  off,  by  the 
common  conveyances  out  of  the  fyftem,  that 
fhe  makes  fores  fmaller  or  greater  on  the  fur- 
face.  Hence  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  eryfi- 
pelas,  miliary  eruptions,  fcurvy,  itch,  com¬ 
mon  boils,  fcrophulous  and  carfenomatous 
tumours,  &c.  &c.  If  thefe  fail  to  recover 
the  conftitution,  and  reftore  the  habit,  Ihe 
(infinitely  provident  as  fhe  is)  has  no  other 
refource  :  life  is  irrecoverably  on  the  decline, 
and  death  (fometimes  the  moft  bleffed  of  all 
dodtors)  is  at  hand.  The  Gout  alone  fhe  is 
unable  to  convert  into  a  fore .  It  would  feem 
of  fuch  a  fubtile  and  attenuated  a  nature,  that 
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it  keeps  too  far  within  the  recedes  of  the  fyi- 
tem,  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  grofs  matter  of 
an  eruption  on  the  furface,  or  the  ftill  grofier 
matter  of  a  phlegmon  or  ulcer.  But  as  the 
conftitution  has  not  power  equal  to  this,  is  it 
pot  indicated,  by  juft  analogy,  that  the  phyfi- 
pian  ftiould  not  only  be  the  imitator,  but  the 
affiftant  of  Nature,  by  doing  what  fbe  is  not 
Competent  to  do,  by  railing  an  artificial  fore 
pn  the  Ikin,  to  difcharge,  in  the  moft  fafe  and 
expeditious  method,  what  fhe  would otherwife 
be  obliged  to  ftrain  through  the  kidnies,  in 
the  form  of  lateritious  fediment,  or  elabo¬ 
rate  and  calcine  into  chalk  and  ftone  ?  The 

*  1 

Gout,  therefore,  is  the  fimpleft  diforder  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  attempt  of  the  conftitution 
to  jnake  a  fore .  With  her  kindlieft  intentions 
and  beft  endeavours,  Ihe  cannot  do  it ;  art, 
therefore,  fteps  humbly  forward,  and  performs 
a  talk  which  the  conftitution  folicits  and  en- 
courages.  The  Gout,  conformable  to  its  cor¬ 
roding  nature,  preys  on  the  part  it  fettles  in, 
if  unaflifted ;  the  limbs  are  feized  with  para¬ 
lytic  imbecility,  or  the  membranes  and  li¬ 
gaments  become  impervious  and  indurated. 

Thefe 


.»  * .  * . 
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Thefe  are  the  laft  necejjiious  operations  of  Na¬ 
ture  (and  kindly  they  are,  though  hard)  to  pre- 
ferve  the  generous  flame  of  life  in  its  focket, 
and  pour  new  additions  of  oil  into  the  half- 
exhaufted  lamp.  Were  her  admonitions  and 
hints  attended  to,  with  common  difcernment 
and  difcretion,  fhe  never  would  be  reduced  td 

i 

fo  deplorable  a  neceflity.  In  the  Hate  of  in¬ 
flammation  and  excefiive  tenfiori*  Ihe  would 
inftrudt  the  phyfician  to  carry  both  off  by  foime 
fufficient  opening  hard  by.  If  he  has  the 
happy  docility  to  be  made  wife  by  a  teacher* 
fo  fure  in  her  indications*  he  will  not  embar- 
rafs  her  by  repetitions  of  loathfome  drugs, 
which  can  have  no  more  effedt,  taken  into  the 
mafs  of  fluids,  to  attenuate  or  difcharge  the 
arthritic  matter  in  the  foot,  than  the  tickle 
of  a  feather  along  the  eye -lids  to  cure  a 
gutta  jerena .  Nor  even  to  the  foot  itfelf  will 
any  application,  however  emollient,  relaxing* 
or  anodyne,*  have  any  eflfedl  other  than  a  per¬ 
nicious 

*  Dr.  Warner,  it  is  more  than  probable,  fell  a  facrifice  to  in¬ 
judicious  applications  of  this  fort.  He  has,  (tho*  a  Divine)  written 
on  the  Gout  more  from  experience  agitated  and  mifguided  by  tor¬ 
ture. 
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nicious  one,  and  full  of  danger,  by  taking  off" 
the  pain,  which  is  Nature’s  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  arthritic  matter  there,  and  fending 
it  up  again  into  the  habit,  from  whence  it 
feldom  returns  for  that  time,  but  faftens  on 
fome  upper  joint  or  internal  organ,  or  effec¬ 
tually  lurks  uhfelt  till  the  next  fit,  which  it 
aggra^tes  and  complicates  complicates,  by 
being  forced,  from  the  double  quantity,  to 
throw  the  gouty  humour  into  the  hands, 
wrifts  and  knees,  as  well  as  the  feet ;  fo  that 
the  unhappy  patient  has  three  topical  difeafes 
at  once,  the  chiragra ,  the  gonagra ,  and  the 
podagra. 

•  ,  *  9  *  k-  * 

Every  one’s  recolleftion,  converfant  in 
fuch  matters,  will  fupply  him  with  many 
examples  of  gouty  people  being  confiderably 

relieved 

ture,  than  clear  diftinft  knowledge  of  the  diforder.  His  motive 
for  publifhing  his  book  was  humane  and  philanthropic  ;  but  it 
has  done,  and  will  do  much  mifchief,  by  recommending  remedies 
with  all  the  energy  of  experimental  fuffering,  which  abate  pain, 
without  difcharging  the  caufe  of  it,  and  mitigate  the  fymptoms  by 
repelling  them  into  the  conftitution.  He  died  at  the  prime  of 
life,  by  impatiently  trying  expedients  to  render  the  evils  of  life 
more  tolerable.  A  proper  leflbn  to  others  ! 
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relieved  by  coming  to  Bath.  Is  it  owing  to 
the  virtues  of  the  Bath  waters  ?  No  5  they 
have  none  beyond  thofe  of  fulphur,  fteel, 
and  marine  fait,  (volatilely  combined  with  a 
fluid)  official  articles  of  the  apothecary’s  fhop, 
and  of  the  kitchen,  which  all  men  know,  and 
which  no  one  fhould  depend  on  as  noftrums. 
The  unexpected  relief  fuch  people  experience 
is  by  getting  free  of  phyficians  and  apotheca- 
ries,  who,  by  keeping  the  ftomach  in  a  con- 
flant  ftate  of  relaxation  and  naufea,  with 
warm  flops,  and  alterative,  fedative,  fudorific 
draughts,  invite  the  Gout  perpetually  into  it 
from  all  quarters,  and  difable  it  from  fettling 
any  where  elfe,  efpecially  in  the  foot.  This 
is  the  primary  caufe  of  the  hidden  relief  they 
feel,  infomuch,  that  at  the  end  of  the  very 
firft  day’s  journey  from  medical  imprifonment 
in  London,  they  begin  to  grow  better,  have  a 
lightnefs  of  fenfation  over  them,  an  hilarity 
of  fpirits,  and  a  returning  degree  of  appetite, 
which  furprizes  them.  The  next  day  in- 
creafes  all  thofe  agreeable  appearances,  and  fo 
onwards,  till  they  arrive  at  the  city  of  healthy 
which,  thenceforwards,  gets  all  the  credit 

without 
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without  having  the  merit  of  the  cure.  This 
appears  fo  certain  to  me,  that  I  am  perfuaded, 
inftead  of  coming  to  Bath,  had  they  prolonged 
^heir  journey  to  Edinburgh,  fpent  a  week  or 
t{WO  in  that  agreeable  place,  and  then  returned 
^o  London,  as  great  an  alteration  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  in  their  general  ftate  of  health  would  have 
happened,  as  they  fondly  attributed  to  the 
\yaters  of  the  Bath  Pump-Room.  I  am  ready 
to  grant,  that  getting  out  of  the  jading  circle 
of  bufinefs,  and  the  fame  dull  feries  of  obje&s, 
getting,  as  it  were,  a  reprieve  from  the  harraf- 
fing  perplexities  of  thought,  and  the  corro¬ 
ding  anxiety  of  worldly  cares,  not  to  mention 
the  falubrious  inhalations  of  pure,  for  fmoaky 
foetid  air,  and  the  fweet  ftillnefs  of  the  fhifted 
feene,  in  comparifon  with  the  noife  and  hurry 
^f  London  pavements,  have  all  a  notable  ef- 
fedt  in  every  patient’s  reftoration  to  health.* 

The 

4  .  ’  J  * 

*  I  woiild  not  be  thought  to  depreciate  wantonly  the  virtues  of 
^he  celebrated  Bath  Waters,  which  have  almoft  exhaufled  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  eloquence  of  many  writers  to  deferibe,  and  expatiate  on 
them.  I  allow  them  virtues  ;  yet  I  cannot  be  convinced  but  that 
$he  concomitants  of  Bath  expeditions  for  health,  manumiflion  from 

drugs. 
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The  Bath  waters  never  do  good  but  when 
they  a£t  purgatively :  otherwife  they  heat  and 
fwell  the  patient,  and  render  him  uneafy.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  ufual  preparatives 
to  drinking  the  Bath  waters  are  medicines 
which  ad:  as  evacuants  of  the  inteftines  and  of 
the  kidnies.  When  thefe  primary  channels 
of  the  conftitution  are  unobftruded,  the  Bath 
waters  pafs  off  freely  and  eafily ;  but  fhould 
they  happen  to  be  in  a  contrary  ftate,  they  re¬ 
main  in  the  ftomach,  diftend  and  difturb  it. 
All  the  merit  then  is  in  the  preparation. —But 
I  am  far  from  intending  to  enter  into  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  thefe  well-known  mineral  foun¬ 
tains  of  health ;  I  only  beg  leave  to  declare 
my  opinion,  that  the  common  appendages  of 
thefe  fprings,  exercife ,  regularity ,  and  freedom 
from  car perform  ninety-nine  cures  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  recorded  in  the  Bath  regifters.  People 
of  laxative  habits  find  thefe  waters  rather 

H  coincide 

drugs  ;  a  change  of  objects ;  of  ideas,  of  fenfations ;  clear  air; 
regulated  diet  ;  exercife  ;  going  to  bed  early,  and  getting  up  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  great  Bathonian  faith ;  a  refolution  to  pleaie  and  to  be 
pleafed,  ( the  happy  fafhion  of  the  place)  bear  off  Hygeia’s  palm5 
from  percolated  fulphur,  fait,  and  Heel. 
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coincide,  than  otherwife,  with  their  conflitu- 
tions :  people  coftively  difpofed  would  expe¬ 
rience  manifeft  injury  from  drinking  them,  if 
not  affifted  by  opening  medicines :  is  not  the 
deduftion  then  obvious  to  common  fenfe,  that 
it  is  the  conftitution,  or  medicines  afting  in 
place  of  the  conftitution,  which  atchieve  all 
the  miraculous  cures  of  Bath  ?  It  is  a  bur- 
lefque  on  the  underftanding,  to  ccnfider  any 
waters  as  medicinal ,  which  require  Medicine 
to  give  them  efficacy.  Bath,  notwithftanding, 
as  the  grand  centre  of  attraction  for  the 
rich,  idle,  lazy,  indolent,  pleafureable,  hyf- 
terical,  hypochondriac,  enterpriiing,  fortune- 
hunting,  inquifitive,  gambling,  &c.  &c.  will 
never  be  without  its  thoufands,  and  its  ten 
thoufands.  I  talk  as  a  philofopher  and  aphy- 
fician,  not  as  a  matter  of  the  ceremonies,  a 
member  of  the  corporation,  an  undertaker  of 
funerals,  or  a  grave-digger.  As  the  former 
particularly,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  af- 
ferting,  that  there  are  more  fudden,  ftlent, 
unremarked,  unaccountable  deaths  in  Bath, 
than  in  any  place  in  the  world,  not  vifited  by 
the  plague ;  excepting,  perhaps,  Briftol,  and 

its 
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its  environs,  the  Hot-Wells;  for  which 
crowds  of  unhappy  perfons  leave  their  coun¬ 
try,  friends,  and  relations— to  find  a  grave  ! 
and  where  doctors  fatten  on  the  confumptive 
remains  of  their  fpecies ! 

For  inftance,  in  the  Gout,  (the  diforder  in 
hand)  I  would  afk,  in  the  name  of  fenfe  and 
common  honefty,  what  eflfed:  can  a  fcarcely 
afcertainable  portion  of  fulphur,  fait,  and 
ifeel,  in  a  glafs  of  Bath  water,  have  ?  Taken 
into  the  ftomach,  and  mixt  with  the  variety 
of  juices  it  meets  with  in  the  defcent,  it  is 
decompounded  :  the  heavy  ingredient,  fteel, 
pafles  downwards  by  its  own  weight,  efca- 
ping  the  laBeals  by  gravity ;  and  the  vola¬ 
tile  parts,  taken  into  the  circulating  fluids, 
are  too  volatile  to  adl,  but  pafs  off  without 
adting  by  all  the  fecretory  organs.  Befide, 
twenty  times  the  quantity  of  either  fait, 
Heel,  or  fulphur,  contained  in  a  libation  of 
Bath  water,  may  be  taken  without  any  de- 
monftrative  effedt  in  any  diforder  we  are 
acquainted  with. 

v  Ha 
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In  moll  cafes,  gouty  patients  returning 
from  Bath,  cured  as  they  call  it,  after  a  few 
months’  entanglement  with  a  fedentary  life, 
bufinefs,  fatigue  of  thought,  difpendium  of 
fpirits,  and  perturbation  of  mind,  find  that 
the  Bath  waters  only  deceived  and  difap- 
pointed  them ;  they,  with  their  infeparable  at¬ 
tendants,  change  of  place,  objedts,  and  cares, 
only  coaxed  and  petted  the  diforder  for  a  time, 
but  were  impotent  to  conquer  or  difcharge  it. 
Hence  we  invariably  find,  that  thofe  perfons 
(many  of  them  peers  and  fenators  of  the  na¬ 
tion)  who  have  been  faid  to  recover  miracu- 
loully  at  Bath,  have,  in  the  progrefs  of  half 
a  year,  or  a  year,  been  as  formidably  attacked 
as  ever,  have  repaired  again  and  again  to  the 
pool  of  Bet hef da 9  with  the  fame  hopes  and  the 
lame  difappointments  till,  at  length,  Na¬ 
ture,  worn  out  between  the  two,  is  no  longer 
to  be  foothed  and  dandled,  but  yields  to  the 
inefficacy  of  mineral  prefcription,  regrets  that 
ffie  ever  lived  fo  as  to  require  them,  and,  in 
the  moment  of  regret — becomes  incapable  of 

regretting. - On  the  whole,  the  merit  of 

the  Bath  waters  confiHs  all  in  negatives.  To 

drink 
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drink  them,  you  muft  leave  the  noife,  hurry, 
and  perplexity  of  bufinefs ;  you  muft  leave 
your  crapulary  debauch,  your  bottles,  your 
w - - ;  nay  more,  you  muft  leave  your  af¬ 

fected,  hypocritical  felf,  for  your  beft  refem- 
blance,  the  childhood  of  Nature,  and  then  drink 
the  waters  of  life  at  Bath  ! 

A  gouty  man,  or  a  jaundiced  woman, 
after  an  high  life  of  luxury,  fatiety,  difguft, 
loathings,  reft  without  fleep,  and  deep  with¬ 
out  refreftiment ;  gratifications  without  de¬ 
fire,  defire  without  ability, — comes  down  to 
Bath  from  the  metropolis ;  inftead  of  eleven 
o’clock,  the  metropolitan  hour,  they  rife  at 
eight,  (the  etiquette  of  the  place)  and  inftead 
of  whiling  it  away  in  their  ftove-rooms,  I 
mean  their  chambers,  with  an  attention  to 
every  crevice  admifiive  of  the  air,  as  if  it 
really  admitted  the  plague,  they  commit  their 
facred  bodies  to  a  chairman,  or  elfe,  at  fome 
wonderful  moment  of  refolution,  venture  to 
walk  on  their  very  legs,  without  a  carpet  to 
entice  them,  and  to  look  at  Heaven  without 
the  intervention  of  glafs.  On  this  novel  er- 

H  3  rand 
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rand  of  experiment  they  arrive  at  the  Pump- 
Room,  impatiently  approach  the  bar,  beg 

their  glafs  of  more  than  nedtar  and  ambroiia, 

% 

and  fwallow  it  with  a  vivacity  of  faith,  which, 
I  am  certain,  never  accompanied  their  re- 
hearfal  of  a  Creed ;  next,  with  a  devout  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  cup,  lit  down  for  an  hour,  to 
let  the  magic  work,  the  Betbefdan  miracle 
take  elicit ;  then  rife  up,  as  if  by  fudden 
infpiration,  and  repeat  the  goblet  of  incan¬ 
tation.  Inftantly  the  chairman  is  called,  and 
off  carries  his  medicated  freight  to  coffee,  tea, 
toaft,  and  butter.  All  the  while,  the  water- 
enamoured  patients  never  recoiled!:,  that  for 
fome  weeks  they  have  been  living  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  that  which  brought  on 
their  complaints  ;  of  courfe,  that  this  reverfed 
manner ,  not  their  potations  of  Bathonian 
fprmg-water,  has  wrought  the  change  in  their 
bodily  health.  No  !  their  phyfician  told  them 
the  contrary,  which  their  own  defedt  of  felf- 
obfervation  confirmed.  Reftored  to  a  degree 
of  health  unexpedted,  by  means  which  they 
miftook  ;  the  Gout  repelled  for  a  feafon,  and 
the  bile  difeharged  by  the  common  prepara¬ 
tive 
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tive  of  the  waters — purgative  potions , — they 
fpeak  of  Bath  in  a  ftyle  of  rapture ;  talk  of  its 
waters — I  had  almoft  faid — as  if  they  were 
what  Scripture  calls  the  Waters  of  Life y  by 
drinking  of  which  men  fhould  live  for  ever 
I  mean  not  to  burlefque  facred  things  •>  I  re¬ 
vere  them  too  fineerely  to  have  any  thing  of 
the  kind  imputable  to  me I  revere  them 
as  a  Christian  :  but  how  abfurd  to  think 
that  a  clafs  of  diforders,  which  people  have 
been  contracting  for  years ,  (fuch  as  the 
Gout)  fhould  be  charmed  away  by  a  few 
glaffes  of fimple  water ,  impregnated  with  mi¬ 
neral  effluvia !  !  ! 

We  are  told,  moreover,  by  medical  com¬ 
mentators  on  experiments,  that  it  is  a  fome- 
thing  called  fixt  airy  impregnating  mineral 
waters,  that  gives  them  all  their  efficacy.  Al¬ 
low  it  to  be  foj  how  does  it  get  into  the 
fyftem  ?  Thefe  waters,  we  know,  feldom  do 
good,  but  when  they  aCt  on  the  firft  palfages, 
by  promoting  extraordinary  evacuations :  if 
fo,  this  falutiferous  fixt  air  muft  be  carried 
down  with  the  common  contents  of  the  bow¬ 
els. 


» 
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els,  palling  too  quickly,  by  the  mouths  of  the 
ladeals,  to  be  abforbed.  On  the  contrary,  if 
thefe  waters  have  not  this  effed,  they  fwell 
and  incommode  the  ftomach,  deaden  the  ap¬ 
petite,  and  difappoint  the  fond  expeding  pa¬ 
tient.  In  either  cafe,  this  jixt  air  never  gets 
into  the  circulation,  to  operate  on  the  fmall 
veflels,  and  finer  fecretions ;  even  fhould  we 
fuppofe  it  not  decompounded,  and  rendered 
evanefcent,  by  being  mixt  and  agitated  with 
the  gaftric,  as  well  as  falival  juices,  which,  I 
believe,  cannot  be  proved  not  to  be  the  cafe. 
We  are  fo  unaccountably  prone  to  magnify 
the  virtues  of  fimples,  mineral  waters,  nof- 
trums,  fpecifics,  &c.  that  we  have  loft  all  at¬ 
tention  to  the  plained:  things  in  nature ;  viz. 
that  by  getting  out  of  a  fituation  which 
brought  on  a  diforder,  we  begin  that  moment 
to  get  rid  of  it,  unlefs  there  be  fuch  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  foul  humours,  either  inward,  or 
near  the  furface,  as  to  require  powerful  eva- 
cuants ;  or  unlefs  the  violence  and  duration 
of  the  fymptoms  fhould  have  increaled,  or 
confumed  fome  vifcus,  on  which  life  inftantly 
depends.  Which  ever  be  the  cafe,  mineral 

waters, 
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waters,  alteratives  ;  medicines,  whether  ab- 
forbent,  attenuant,  demulcent,  detergent,  de- 
obftruent,  tonic,  reftorative,  will  all  alike 
prove  their  own  impotency,  the  interefted 
confidence  of  phyficians,  and  the  credulity 
of  patients.  People,  in  general,  little  know 
how  much  it  depends  on  themfelves,  to  enjoy 
good  health,  or  at  leaft  tolerable  degrees  of  it. 
Many  perfons,  voluntarily,  and  with  their  eyes 
open,  make  cafes  for  lawyers,  becaufe  they 
will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  fettling  them 
candidly  among  themfelves :  and  thoufands, 
with  the  fame  deliberation,  make  cafes  for 
phyficians,  becaufe  they  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  ufe  means  of  health,  every  day  in 
their  power. 

Treating  of  the  Gout,  in  its  curative  in¬ 
tentions,  it  was  unavoidable  to  take  fome  no¬ 
tice  of  mineral  waters,  principally  thofe  of 
Bath,  which,  by  being  drank  (efpecially  with 
purgatives)  for  a  length  of  time,  have  indeed 
cured  the  Gout,  or  given  jhort  fits  of  it,  but 
have  as  furely  brought  on  every  fpecies  of  para- 

lyfis. 
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lyfis.  Why  are  diforders  of  this  clafs  fo  fre¬ 
quent  now-a-days  ?  Becaufe  gouty  patients  have 
been  treated  with  acids,*  and  cooling  faline 
medicines,  or  have  depended  folely  on  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  Bath  waters  for  a  cure.  In  either 
cafe,  the  gout  will  be  converted  into  the  pal- 
fy,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years ;  while  the 
foothed,  feduced  patient  is  buoyed  up  with 
the  hope  of  a  perfeff  cure  having  been  per¬ 
formed.  I  never  fee  the  Gout  recede  fudden- 

a* 

ly,  that  was  accuftomed  before  to  attack  in 
regular  fits,  unlefs  I  have  alfo  feen  it  fub- 
dued,  nay  difcharged,  by  modes  of  treatment 
tantamount  to  the  topical  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  but  I  fufpedt— anguis  in  herba — a  more 
fatal  diforder  taking  root,  that,  not  many 
years  after,  will  quickly  carry  off  the  patient, 

or 

•*  The  before-mentioned  Dr.  Smith,  it  feems,  gratifies  his 

I 

patients  with  as  much  acid  juices  as  they  ever  wifh  to  call  for  ; 
but  then,  let  it  be  confidered,  that  our  wary  doftor  has,  at  the  fame 
time,  opened  a  fore  on  the  foot,  which  both  ftations,  and  discharges 
the  Gout.  During  this  wife  progrefs,  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are 
free  of  Gout,  fo  that  acids  (otherwife  highly  mifehievous)  can 
do  no  harm.  The  Dottor’s  giving  all  the  merit  of  the  cure  to  his 
tooling  juices ,  and  other  medicines,  is,  perhaps,  excufable.  He* 
may  deem  it  an  innocent  piece  of  medical  craft. 
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or  elfe  make  him  a  debilitated,  crippled  fpec- 

tacle  for  life.- - -Nature,  when  fhe  makes 

her  pufh  to  relieve  the  confutation,  if  fhe  be 
intercepted  or  counteracted,  in  a  particular 
fpot  of  her  own  chafing,  will  generally  make 
it  towards  the  oppofite  quarter,  or  to  the  place 
it  came  from,  as  even  here  there  is  a  fort  of 
action  and  reaction.  If  it  came  to  the  foot 
from  the  ftomach,  and  is  difiodged  from  the 
former,  it  will  attack  the  latter  again  with 
double  feverity,  and  with  double  difficulty 
will  be  removed.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  if  the  hap- 
pieft  and  mod:  prudent  methods  are  not  ufed, 
the  Gout,  probably,  will  feize  the  head,  and 
hurry  off  the  fufferer  in  a  fit  of  madnefs  or 
apoplexy.  So  dangerous  a  thing  is  the  difap- 
pearance  of  the  Gout,  without  a  caufe  fully 
adequate  to  the  effedl ! 

The  progrefs  of  prefcription*  in  a  train  of 
fymptoms,  all  arifing  from  one  fimple  caufe, 

the 

*  In  the  different  ftages  of  the  Gout,  Dr.  Shaw  recommends 
no  lefs  than  fifty-fix  different  compound  recipes,  as  if  he  had 
been  determined  that  the  apothecary  fhould  go  halves  (to  ufe  a 
common  phrafe)  with  thedifprder,  in  overpowering  and  fubduing 

the 


> 


f 
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the  Gout ,  is  really  wonderful.  For  inltance, 
an  arthritic  cough  is  often  taken  for  an  ob- 
ftru&ion,  and  incipient  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  whence  a  pulmonary  tabes  is  to  be 

dreaded. 

the  conftitution.  Even  Dr.  Ball,  whofe  practice  of  phyfic  was  in¬ 
tended  as  an  improvement  on  Shaw’s,  has  agoodly  number  too,  only 
fix  teen  lefs  than  his  predeceffor.  Other  writers  of  practical  fyflems, 
who  have  done  infinitely  more  harm  than  good,  not  excepting 
even  thofe  of  TifTot  and  Buchan,  vicioufly  abound  in  the  fame 
excefs  of  drugs. 

Very  few  drugs  are  neccffary  in  the  Gout,  and  thefe  lhould 
always  be  of  the  fimpleft  kind,  and  leaft  difgufling,  unlefs  we 
have  a  mind  to  prolong  the  pain,  and  endanger  the  patient’s  fitu- 
ation.  The  trade  of  the  apothecaries  is  become  fo  confiderable 
and  lucrative,  by  the  fyflematic  fellow-feeling  between  them  and 
their  more  learned  brethren,  that  the  eafe,  accommodation,  com¬ 
fort,  and  fafety  of  the  poor  patient,  are  only  fecondary  confidera- 
tions.  More  than  one  half  of  our  Pharmacopeia’s  mull  be  lopt  off, 
like  the  rotten  parts  of  a  tree;  cur  apothecaries  reduced  one  half 
in  number  ;  otherwife  Art  will  continue  to  triumph  over  Nature, 
and  the  Doftor  over  the  Confutation.  Every  phyfician,  who  calls 
in  a  load  of  medicines  to  his  aid,  gives  a  certain  proof  that  he 
knows  not  what  he  is  about;  for  if  the  patient's  conflitution, 
when  it  has  fair  play,  is  not  able  to  flrtiggle  with  the  difeafe,  how 
is  it  poffible  drugs  fhould  reflore  that  conilitution  r  If  it  is  op- 
preffed  with  moveable  acrid  humours,  a  few  fimple  well-chofen 
evacuants  will  effcdlually  relieve  ;  but  if  its  powers,  its  flamina, 
are  gone,  all  the  contents  of  all  the  apothecaries’  (hops  in  Eng¬ 
land  cannot  renovate  them.  When  the  emundtories  are  kept  open, 
according  to  the  indicationsof  the  cafe,  nothing  fartherisnece/Tary, 

but 

< 
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dreaded.  The  lancet  gives  flow  to  eight  or 
ten  ounces  of  blood  ;  the  patient  is  kept  on 
barley-water;  drinks  ptifans  and  pedtoral  de- 
codtions,  ad  libitum ;  fwallows  dated  fpoon- 
fuls  of  gums,  balfams,  or  oils,  made  into 
emulfions.  He  feels  himfelf,  however,  ra¬ 
ther  growing  worfe,  with  the  addition  of 
weaknefs,  oppreflion,  and  difordered  appetite, 
unhappy  days,  and  fleeplefs  nights.  Thefe 
then  are  laid  aiide  as  ineffectual.  Anodynes, 
along  with  expedtorants,  are  next  prefcribed  ; 
the  ftorax  pill,  for  inftance.  The  cough  is 
fubdued,  and  fleep  procured  :  but  mark  the 
confequences.  The  body  becomes  coftive, 
the  bile  is  detained ;  indigeftion,  ficknefs, 
crudities,  flatulence,  cholic,  fpafms,  intolera¬ 
ble  fhooting  pains,  fucceed.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  Why,  opiates  are  to  be  difcontinued, 
and  cathartics  to  be  adminiftered,  fufficiently 

ftrong 

o 

but  to  keep  up  the  confKtutional  flrengthof  the  patient,  by  means 
appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  fymptoms;  give  him  free  admifli- 
ons  of  pure  air,  which  is  the  medicine  of  Heaven,  and  keep  him 
undiuurbed  by  the.noife  and  impertinence  of  the  world.  If  this 
method  fail,  human  fkdl  is  at  a  fraud,  learning  and  fcience  have 
only  to  regret  Adam’s  fentence,  “  Dull  thou  art,  and  unto  dull 
<c  thou  £halt  return.” 
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ftrong  to  force  the  internal  paffage,  fo  long 
blocked  up  with  narcotics.  Solutions,  there¬ 
fore,  of  neutral  ialts,  perhaps  with  the  infu- 
fion  or  tinflure  of  Sena,  are  next  to  be  fwal- 

4  ; 

lowed.  They  are.  The  patient  feels  fwel- 
led,  uneafy,  and  ftomach-lick,  and  continues 
fo  till  a  violent  puking  comes  on.  The  pu¬ 
king  alarms  by  its  continuance.  Acids  fatu- 
rated  with  Sal.  Abfinth.  or  the  Rad.  Columb. 
are  forced  down  the  patient’s  throat.  In  the 
mean  time  the  limbs  fwell ;  total  lofs  of  ap¬ 
petite,  languor,  and  extreme  debility,  enfue; 
the  facies  Hyppocratica  begins  to  appear, 
hiccups,  fingultus,  and  convulfions ;  till,  at 
length,  life  goes  out  in  a  heave,  or  a  groan  ! — 
The  fatal  progreffion  here  is  obvious.  The 
firft  fymptoms  were  miftaken  ;  miftaken  pre- 
fcription  fucceeded  of  courfe;  every  new  pre- 
fcription  made  a  newdiforder,  and  every  new 
diforder  required  a  new  prefcription  :  till  be¬ 
tween  diforders  and  prefcriptions,  prefcriptions 
and  diforders,  the  patient  felt  himfelf  let  into 
Paradife,  by  efcaping  from  both  !*  Often  alfo, 

as 

*  Not  for  the  gratification  of  the  merely  curious,  but  for  the 
fober  reflections  of  the  man  of  feeling  and  philofophy,  I  Ibali 

hereto 
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as  the  laft  refource,  the  patient’s  conftitution 
having  weathered  out  the  reiterated  attacks 

of 

hereto  fubjoin  the  cafe  of  an  Edmund  Turner,  Efq;  (a  medical 
tranfa&ion  which  happened  near  ninety  years  ago)  which  was  a 
violent  pleurify,  but  by  phyfical  treatment,  was  precipitated  into  a 
peripneumony,  that  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  patient’s  fuffer- 
ings.  He  was  attended  by  twophyficians  of  reputation  in  their  day. 
Dr.  Fry,  of  Oxford,  and  the  famous  Dr.  Colbatch,  of  London.  Each 
accufed  the  other  of  having  murdered  the  patient,  and,  confidering 
their  formularies,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  of  them  had  the  merit  of 
configning  the  poor  fufferer  to  his  everlafting  reft.  The  former’s 
prefcriptions  were  as  follow  : 

R  Oh  fem.  Lini  (fine  igne)  extraft.  lib.  femis. 

Sig.  The  Oil. 

R  Syr.  Balfam.  Tolat.  unc.  quatuor. 

Sig.  The  Balfamic  Syrup. 

R  Antimonii  Diaphoret. 

Coralli  Rub.  pp. 

Margar.  pp.  ana  drachm,  duas. 

M.  f.  pul.  in  Chart.  12  equal,  repcnend. 

Sig.  The  Pearl  Powders. 

R  Aq.  Hyfiopi. 

— —  Cichorei.  ana  unc.  fex. 

Limacum  Mag. 

Lumbricor.  Mag.  ana  unc.  unam  fem. 

Cinnamon.  Hord.  unc.  unam. 

Syr.  Capillor.  Yen. 

—  Violar.  ana  Drachm,  lex. 

M  f.  Julap.  Sig.  The  Julep. 

R  Emp.  de  Cicut.  cum  Ammon,  unc.  duas, 

R  Sem.  Cumin,  pul.  unc.  femis. 


Dr»  Fry. 


t 
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of  pills,  bolufes,  powders,  tinctures,  lozenges, 
eledtuaries,  emulfions,  decodtions,  infufions, 
&c.  he  is  fent  to  Bath  or  Briftol  waters,  to 
have  a  miracle  performed  on  him :  but  as  mi¬ 
racles  have  long  fince  ceafed,  he  is  at  length 
convinced,  he  might  have  ftaid  and  died  at 
home  among  his  friends,  inftead  of  travelling 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  off  for — a  dodtor 
and  a  grave. 

All 

/ 

The  patient  (the  fenfible  pra&itioner  may  well  fuppofe)  grew 
worfe,  in  confcquence  of  taking  thefe  compolitions ;  upon  which 
Dr.  Fry  is  difmifled,  andDr.  Co] batch  fent  for.  He  comes;  condemns 
every  thing  that  had  been  adminiftered  by  his  predeceffor;  and 
inftitutes  the  following  modes  of  cure,  which  terminated  (as  fuch 
a  farrago  of  prepofterous  drugs  generally  does) — in  the  difmiflion 
of  the  happy  patient  to  that  world  where  apothecaries  are  un¬ 
known.  Copious  blood-letting,  atjirji,  and  afterwards  a  large 
topical  veficatory,  would  have  fupercedcd  thefe  difagreeing  pre- 
fcriptions,  and,  it  is  probable,  have  faved  the  life  of  the  patient. 

R  Oxymel.  Simp.  unc.  quatuor. 

Aq.  La&is  unc.  fex. 

-  Cinnamoni  fort,  drachm,  fex. 

M.  f.  Miltura.  Cap.  Cochlear,  unum  frequentur. 

R  Crem.  Tart,  unc.  fern. 

Tart.  Vitriolat.  drachm,  unam. 

Sach.  alb.  unc.  fern. 

M.  f.  pul.  in  fex.  Chart,  diftribuend.  ex  quibus  cap.  unam 
tertia  quaque  hora  in  cochlear,  fyr.  aceti.  Superbibendo 
hauft.  Apozematis  fequentis. 


-/ 


R  Fol. 
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All  internal  chronic  complaints,  that  be¬ 
gin  without  any  affignable  caufe,  and  are  not 
attended  with  quicknefs  of  pulfe,  with  fever¬ 
ish  heat  and  third:,  by  whatever  name  they 


R  Fol.  Red  era  terrefl, 

Flor.  Hypericon,  ana  M  unum 
Rad.  Altheas  unc.  duas. 

Balfam.  Tolutani  drachm,  unam 
Aq.  Fontani.  lib.  tres 

Bulliantur  ad  tertian  partis  confumpt.  et  coletqr, 

Colatura  adde. 

Gxymel.  fun.  unc.  duas. 

Sp.  Nitri  dul.  gut.’xxx*  M. 

R  Sem.  Plillii. 

- Cydoniorum  ana  unc.  fern, 

Ponantur  in  Chart,  feparatim. 

I  would  not  iniinuate  that  the  foregoing  medicines  abfoluteiy 
dellroyed  Mr.  T urner ;  but  this  much  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay, 
that  by  iniigniiicantly  engroding  time  and  opportunity ,  they  exi 
eluded  a  more  rational,  and,  it  is  probable,  a  more  fuccefsful 
mode  of  treatment,  which  is  almoji  tantamount. 


If  regifters  had  been  kept  of  all  thofe  who  have  died  of  what  I 
would  call  an  Apothecary-death ,  i.  e,  of  taking  drugs,  I  might  fay 
with  a  certain  well-known  hiftorian,  that  the  world  itfelf  could 
not  have  contained  the  books  that  fhould  have  been  written  d* 
Jn  all  diforders,  to  keep  the  ftomach  unoffended  and  undifturbed, 
is  one  of  the  firffc  requifites  of  practice.  But  how  fhall  a  phyfician 
do  this,  while  he  is  perpetually  pouring  into  it  difgudful  naufeating 
potions  or  bolufes !  Even  the  komach  of  a  man  in  perfect  health 

I  would 
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* 

may  be  called,  whether  hypochondriacal, 
hyfterical,  epileptical,  gravelly,  bilious,  &c. 
are  the  Gout,  lurking  in  the  fleihy  vafcular 

parts, 

would  almoff  turn  its  infide  out  at  the  appearance  or  fmell  of  thefe 

miferable  fuccedaniums  of  health.  How  is  it  then  that  we  allow 

✓ 

ourfelves  to  believe  that  a  ftomach,  rendered  doubly  irritable  and 
fqueamifh  by  difeafe,  can  poflibly  receive  them  ?  If  the  learned 
DoCtor  who  prefcribes  them,  with  all  the  afliftance  of  fanity  and 
robuftnefs,  were  obliged  to  fwallow  the  one-fourth  part  of  what 
he  authorizes  the  apothecary  to  fend  the  patient,  not  one  prefcrip- 
tion  of  a  dozen  would  be  a — memento  more  on  the  latter’s  file. 

The  ftomach  is  the  primum  mobile  of  the  fyftem,  the  main-fpring 
of  the  machine.  By  throwing  it  into  tumult  or  convulfion,  you 
aflift  the  difturbance  and  irregularities  of  the  diforder,  inftead  of 
quieting  and  harmonizing  them;  retard,  inftead  of  expediting  the 
happy  crifis.  I  can  readily  form  an  apology  for  our  under  bre¬ 
thren  the  apothecaries,  who  are  only  drug-merchants,  and  cannot 
refufe  a  cuftomer :  but  what  will  be  fufficient  to  bring  off  phyfi- 
cians  with  reputation,  who,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
a  ftck  man ,  by  their  loathfome  medicines,  render  him  more  feck f 
I  would  net  be  underftooa  to  mean  here  any  prefeription  that  is 
intended  to  unload  the  ftomach  or  inteftines  of  their  acrid  con¬ 
tents,  but  medicines  that  are  to  aCt  in  an  occult  capacity,  as  feda- 
tives,  correctors,  fweeteners,  coolers,  alteratives,  afiimilators,  con- 
coCtors,  &c.  Thefe,  when  the  fanguineous  circulation  is  violently 
agitated,  the  fecretions  and  evacuations  all  intercepted,  muft  ei¬ 
ther  lie  a  dead  load  in  the  primae  vite,  or  thefe  primae  vise  muft  be 
ftimulated  to  ill-timed,  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them.— 
But  a  note  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  farther  on  fuch  abufes  of 
fcience.' - The  fubjeCt  Ihall  be  confidered  at  another  tirae. 
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parts,  inftead  of  attacking,  with  pain,  fom© 
articulation  or  joint.  They  all  require  the 
fame  method  of  treatment :  external  ftimulant 
applications,  and  opening  medicines  of  the 
warm  and  invigorating  kind,*  with  generous 

diet* 

*  In  fuch  cold,  backward,  tedious  diforaers,  nothing  is  more 
common,  than  to  take,  when  purgatives  are  requidte,  thofe  of  a 
cooling,  weakening  kind,  fuch  as  Glauber’s  falts,  Epfomfalts, 
Rochelle  falts,  foluble  tart.  James’s  powder,  &c.  &c.  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  or  inexpedient.  The  common 
method  of  working  them  off  is  equally  fo  ;  drinking  large  quan~ 
titles  of  weak  green  tea,  fait  lefs  water-gruel,  chicken-water,  &c. 
Whereas  the  firft  fhould  be  fpiritous,  aromatic,  and  comforting : 
and  the  laff  fmall  drinks  of  warm  brandy  and  water,  gruel  feafoned 
with  fugar,  nutmeg,  and  brandy.  By  this  method,  all  is  carried  pow¬ 
erfully  downwards,  no  languors  or  faintnefs  fucceed  the  evacuation, 
and  none  of  the  natural  fecretions  are  fulpended  thro’  weaknefs. 

The  cafe  of  a  noble  Lord  is  an  example  in  point.  I  happened 
by  accident  to  call  at  his  houfe  in  the  country,  and  found  him  in 
a  moil  deplorable  condition.  H®  was  pale  and  emaciated.  His 
pulfe  beat  more  thao  90  in  a  minute  ;  a  fymptomatic  fever  had 
exhauded  him  for  fome  weeks  before.  His  drength,  his  fpirits, 
his  appetite  for  food,  and  inclination  to  deep  at  night,  had 
forfaken  him.  He  had  excruciating  pain  in  his  right  thigh,, 
which,  to  the  touch,  felt  hard  and  corded,  apparently  with  hu¬ 
mour  prevented  from  moving  downward.  His  Lordlhip  could 
not  dir  off  his  chair,  but  was  obliged  to  be  carried  by  fervants 
from  one  room  to  another.  At  the  time  I  drd  faw  him,  he 
was  fitting  with  his  limb  held  over  a  large  veffel  pf  warm  water^ 
impregnated  with  herbs,  while  an  attendant  duped  it.  During 
fhe  operation  (as  may  well  be  imagined)  he  was  ufually  feized 

1  ?  . 
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diet.  In  confequence  of  perfevering  in  fome 
fiich  method  for  a  month  or  two,  I  have 
known  many  inftances  of  the  joints  or  exter¬ 
nal  parts  being  fuddenly  feized  with  pain,  or 

throwing 

with  languor,  faintnefs,  and  ficknefs.  On  enquiry,  I  found  his 
Lordfhip  had  been  all  along  kept  on  a  low  regimen,  and  was  then 
taking  laline  refrigerent  draughts,  and  purgative  neutral  falts. 
The  diforder,  before  it  was  difguifed  and  rendered  anamolous 
by  improper  management,  feemed  to  have  been  a  critical  eryftps- 
Jasy  pufliing  downwards  to  fettle  in  his  leg.  This  complaint, 
uninterrupted  by  the  officious  interference  of  art,  and  fuffered  to 

0 

ripen  for  fome  time  in  the  place  it  attacks,  has  laved  many  lives. 
It  is  like  the  Gout,  as  has  been  more  than  once  obferved  :  if  re¬ 
pelled,  alarming  fymptoms  always  enfue.  His  Lordlhip,  how¬ 
ever,  fubmitted  to  my  advice.  I  ordered  a  large  blifter  to  be  opened 
on  his  leg,  and  recommended  a  more  generous  diet.  The  heftic 
appearances  in  his  cafe  were  the  elfed  of  atonia  and  debility.  He 
had  refolution  to  perfevere  fome  weeks  in  my  method.  Succefs 
rewarded  his  Lordfhip’s  perfeverance.  The  repelled  humours 
were  once  more  folicited  downwards ;  his  pains  above  diminilhed 
in  proportion  ;  his  llrength,  fpirit.s,  and  appetite,  gradually  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  he  foon  got  abroad,  to  the  furprize  and  pleafure  of 
all  who  knew  him. — Since  that  time  (about  two  years  ago)  his 
Lordfhip  has  had  a  return  of  pain  and  fwelling  in  his  leg.  He 
had  not  fortitude  to  blifter  a  fecond  time,  to  difeharge  the  acrid 
humour,  but  applied  to  fome  phyfician  near  him,  who  (I  think 
very  injudicioully)  put  him  under  a  mercurial  courfc.  It  has  re¬ 
lieved  the  topical  complaint,  (as  it  always  will)  by  dividing  and 
fcattering  the  humour  through  the  general  habit.  But  the  difad- 
vantage  of  fuch  pra&ice  is  this :  If  the  conftitution  is  not  able  to 
pufh  down  to  the  extremities  another  critical  accumulation  of  the 
fame  kind,  the  confequence  is  too  likely  to  be,  from  a  depravation 

nd 
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throwing  out  critical  eruptions  and  effiorefcen™ 
ces,  to  the  unfpeakable  relief  of  the  patient. 
Nor  have  l  the  fmalleft  doubt  of  fuccefs  in 
every  cafe,  provided  the  period  of  life  be  not  too 
far  advanced.  For  in  thefe,  as  in  all  diforders 
whatfoever,  if  the  conftitution  does  not  co¬ 
operate  with  the  phyfician,  the  fkill  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  can  avail  nothing.  And 
I  am  likewife  fully  convinced,  that  in  twenty 
inftances  of  patients  recovering  happily,  the 

conftitution 

and  diifolution  of  the  juices,  a  tendency  to  a  lucophlegmatia,  pul¬ 
monary  decline,  atrophy,  jaundice,  or  dropfy.  Thefe  confequen- 
ces,  I  fincerely  hope,  will  not  happen  to  his  Lordfhip,  my  friend, 
and  my  relation.- — — —In  general  I  would  obferve,  that  it 
would  be  happy  for  many  people,  at  critical  period  -  of  life,  could 
they  be  perfuaded  to  put  up  with  a  pained  or  fwelled  leg,  rather 
than  run  almoft  a  certain  chance  of  in  ward  maladies,  complicated 
and  lingering.  How  much  preferable  is  a  fore  tettering  leg,  to  ob- 
drudted  bowels,  a  rotten  liver,  or  ulcerated  lungs,  not  to  mention 
a  number  of  namelefs  internal  grievances,  which  render  ail  the 
enjoyments  of  life  taftelefs  or  infulting  ?  Some  people  are  foolilh 
enough  to  fay,  <f  why  fhould  we  break  our  fkin  ?  the  worms  will 
c‘  do  it  foon  enough  :  let  us  die  in  a  whole  fkin,  and  with  a  whole 
ci  confcience.”  Thefe,  however,  are  no  ways  conne&ed.  To  die 
with  a  whole  confcience  is,  doubtlefs,  a  matter  of  infinite  mo¬ 
ment  :  but  to  leave  this  world  in  a  whole  (kin,  while  the  interior 
parts  are  in  a  date  of  abfeefs  and  putrefa&ion,  would  feem  little 
worth  the  wifh  or  care  of  man,  whofe  charafteridic  is,  “  dull  thou 
u  art,  and  unto  dud  thou  fha.lt  return.55 
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tonflitution  has  performed  nineteen  of  the 
cures.  Yet,  even  on  this  fuppofition,  the 
dodtor  is  fairly  entitled  to  applaufe,  by  fuper- 
intending  the  operations  of  nature,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  interrupt  or  contravene  them. 
If  the  habit  of  body  be  good,  and  the  ftrength 
properly  fupported,  the  phyfician’s  merit  is 
wholly  negative,  refpedti ngfpecijic  medicines, 
in  relieving  a  prefent  complaint. 

Having,  it  is  hoped,  given  the  reader  a 
favourable  impreffion  of  the  ufe  of  velicatorial 
applications  to  the  feet,  in  all  gouty  cafes,  it 
becomes  the  writer’s  duty  to  obviate,  as  far 
as  he  can,  any  material  objections  that  may 
be  made  to  his  dodtrine.  I  think  they  are 
reducible  to  two, — Firlt,  That  blifters  may 

I  r 

occafion  a  dangerous  flux  of  humours  to 
the  part ;  and,  fecondly,  that  they  may  open 
&  fore  or  ulcer,  which  will  not  fafely  admit 
of  being  clofed  or  dried  up.  There  is  more 
plaufibility  than  truth  in  thefe  objedtions. 
With  regard  to  the  firft,  it  need  only  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  peccant  humours  exift  in  the 
conftitution,  the  fooner  they  are  brought  to 

a  par-? 
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a  particular  fpot  and  difcharged,  the  better. 
The  longer  they  are  allowed  to  circulate  in 
the  common  mafs  of  fluids,  the  greater  will 
be  their  power  by  acrimony  to  vitiate  thefe 
fluids,  and  to  accumulate  by  affimilation.  In 
confequence  of  this,  fhould  a  perfon  be  at¬ 
tacked  fome  years  afterwards  with  dangerous 
vifceral  obftrudtions,  or  fever,  it  would  be 
fmall  matter  of  comfort  to  him,  that  he  had 
before  efcaped  a  month’s  confinement,  from 
a  fore  on  his  leg  or  his  foot.  It  is  a  common 
miftake,  that  veficatories  difcharge  found  as 
well  as  unfound  juices.  After  fuppuration  has 
taken  place,  nothing  can  keep  up  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  difcharge  of  purulent  matter,  but 
foul  tainted  humours.  Where  they  abound, 
the  difcharge  is  always  great,  and  often  at¬ 
tended  with  bloody  or  dark-coloured  fanies. 
Blifters  do  not  generate  this,  but  only  folicit 
it  by  ftimulation  from  all  parts,  and  give  it  an 
outlet.  When  this  fort  of  ftuflf  ceafes,  the 
fore  puts  on  a  kindly  appearance,  looks  clean 
and  florid,  and  gradually  clofes  and  heals. 
Generally  fpeaking,  in  gouty  habits,  no  great 
flux  of  humours  to  the  bliftered  part  is  to  be 

I  4  apprehended. 
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apprehended.  Had  there  been  a  large  accu¬ 
mulation  of  fuch  in  the  conftitution,  inflead 
of  the  gout,  a  fever,  or  fome  eryfipelatous  tu¬ 
mour,  abfcefs,  impofthume,  or  eruption  on 
the  lkin,  would  have  happened.  Gouty  ha¬ 
bits,  as  already  has  been  obferved,  are  always 
the  founded;  and  pureft  of  any. 

# 

Those  conftitutions  that  are  unable  to 
form  the  Gout,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  liable 
to  fcorbutic  eruptions  of  the  body,  or  eryfi¬ 
pelatous  dwellings  of  the  limbs. *  In  real 

gouty 

*  In  many  cafes  of  this  kind,  ignorant  and  prefumptuous  apo¬ 
thecaries  take  upon  them  to  let  blood,  (the  moft  facred  operation 
in  medical  fcience)  adminifter  repeated  purgatives,  and  after  thefe 
are  utterly  at  a  lofs  either  to  judge  or  to prefcribe.  The  reafon  is 
plain.  Apothecaries  lhould/?// drugs,  not  prefcribe  them.  They 
are  only  drug-merchants,  and  have  no  more  right  to  impofe  their 
merchandize  upon  people,  than  a  {hop- keeper  has  to  commence 
a  minifter  of  ftate,  or  a  pedlar  to  ftep  into  the  trade  of  the  Eaft- 
India  Company.  From  the  Eryfipelas,  or  Scurvy,  being  repelled 
by  deficcative  applications,  alfifted  internally  by  the  frequent  ex¬ 
hibition  of  draftic  purges,  I  have  feen  very  dangerous  confequences 
enfue.  I  have  been  often  called  in  to  take  care  of  patients  almoft 
put  beyond  the  reach  of  prudent  management,  by  the  rafhnefs 
and  blunders  of  the  apothecary,  and  always  found  it  a  matter  of 
tedious  difficulty  to  bring  the  diforder  back  again  to  the  external 
parts.  Yet,  ftrange  to  twill  the  very  apothecary,  who  has  com¬ 
mitted 
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gouty  cafes,  therefore,  which  are  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable  from  all  others  by  the  fenfible  prac¬ 
titioner,  no  derivation  of  humours  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  will  ever  happen  in  confequence  of 
bliftering.  Whatever  happens,  I  do  venture 
to  affirm,  it  will  abundantly  reward  the  pati¬ 
ent’s  bufferings,  by  relieving  and  lightening 
his  conftitution.  Nor  are  his  bufferings  be- 

o 

yond  the  ordinary  degree  of  patience,  and  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  pitching,  gnawing, 
vellicating  tortures  of  the  unaflifted  Gout.  It 
is  wonderful,  what  relief  is  immediately  expe¬ 
rienced  on  the  blifter  being  fairly  rifen. 
The  tendon  and  excruciating  ftretch  of  the 
parts  is  taken  off ;  and  the  limb  can  change 
its  poffures,  and  bear  to  be  touched,  without 
an  increafe  of  torment.  In  moil  cafes,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  recurrence  of  twitches,  or 
lhooting  pains,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  but  they 
are  fhort  and  very  endurable.  When  a  copi¬ 
ous 

mitted  the  miftake,  will  repeat  it  the  very  firA  call  he  has,  not- 
withftanding  the  fcriptural  injunction  again  ft  murder,  and  the  ad¬ 
monitions  of  the  phyfician.  This  chiefly  happens  in  country 
towns,  where  no  phyfician  ufually  refldes,  and  where  apothecaries, 
efpecially  thofe  in  years ,  look  upon  themfelves  as  perfect  Hippo¬ 
crates’s,  in  knowledge  and  experience. 
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ous  proper  digeftion  comes  on,  they  vanifh 
altogether  :  fo  that  the  extreme  violence  of 
the  Gout,  which,  left  to  itfelf,  ufed  to  laft 
fome  weeks,  in  this  way  does  not  exceed  two 
or  three  days  in  duration.  The  pain  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  foot  or  limb  open  by  occafional  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  epifpaftic  ointment,  (reduced 
three  or  four  degrees  below  the  official ftrength) 
is  not  to  be  mentioned,  compared  with  the 
fatisfadtion  that  cannot  but  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  patients’  obferving  the  real  matter 
of  Gout  daily  carried  out  of  the  fyftem,  by  the 
difchargeof  pus  or  fanies;  whence,  if  the  fore 
be  kept  in  a  running  ftate  for  a  reafonable 
time,  there  is  a  full  fecurity  againft  any  dregs 
of  the  fit  remaining  in  the  habit,  either  to 
weaken  or  cripple  the  convalefcent’s  limb 
during  the  interval,  or  to  lay  up  fuel  for  the 
more  furious  accenfion  of  a  future  fit.  The 
reafonable  time  will  never  be  miftaken,  by  the 
accurate  phyfician.  In  general,  it  may  be 
truly  faid,  that  keeping  the  blifter  open  a 
little  time  longer  than  is  merely  neceflary, 
will  be  attended  with  no  bad  effedts ;  whereas 
drying  it  too  foon  may,  by  leaving  part  of  the 

arthritic 
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Arthritic  acrimony  undifcharged.  Of  the  two 
extremes,  the  former  would  feem  eligible  on 
every  account.  As  to  the  proper  parts  to  be 
bliftered,  I  would  recommend  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  foot,  or  immediately  under  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  in  the  infide.  After  the  fore 
is  made,  it  may  be  alternately  dreffed  with 
Emp.  Attrah.  and  the  Unguent.  Epifpaft.  let 
down  three  degrees.  It  confifls  officially  of 
bliftering-plafter  and  hog’s-lard,  half  and 
half ;  four  of  the  latter  and  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  make  a  mildly  irritating  digeftive  dref- 
fing.  In  cafes  of  great  pain,  inflammation, 
and  tenfion,  (which  rarely  happen)  foft  poul¬ 
tices,  of  boiled  bread-and-milk  and  oil,  may 
be  occafionally  applied  with  good  fuccefs. 

Obviating  the  firfl  objedtion  to  blifter- 
ing,  in  fome  meafure  anticipates  the  fecond. 
If  there  be  no  accumulation  of  humours  in 
the  part,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  a  lafting 
fore  or  ulcer.  Even  fhould  a  conftant  run¬ 
ning  or  oozing  happen,  the  arthritic  patient 
is  to  be  felicitated  who  has  it,  as  it  will  in¬ 
fallibly  preferve  him  from  a  return  of  his 

*  diforder. 
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diforder,  with  a  fmall  portion  of  gentle  treat¬ 
ment  on  his  part,  fcarcely  amounting  to  more 
than  the  care  neceffary  to  be  obferv’d  in  cutting 
a  earn ,  or  dreffing  a  feton  or  an  iffue.  Should 
it  run  all  his  life,  he  has  a  chance  of  being 
free  from  the  Gout  all  his  life  ;  a  fufficient  re¬ 
muneration,  furely,  for  a  little  extra  attention ! 

I  have  known  little  pipes  or  finufes,  kept 
open  for  years  in  different  parts  of  the  foot, 
with  remarkable  good  effects,  particularly  in 
the  heel,  and  under  the  ball  of  the  big  toe. 
Such  gentle  drains  are  eafily  managed,  and 
only  require  fome  foft  digeflive  dreffing.  A 
mild  inodorous  fort  of  fluid,  refembling  cream 
in  colour  and  confidence,  is  generally  what  is 
thrown  out  by  thefe  channels.  It  feems  cer¬ 
tain,  that  this  creamlike  liquid,  by  being  de¬ 
tained,  and  its  thinner  parts  abforbed  or  dif- 
fipated,  is  the  origin  of  thofe  chalky  concreti¬ 
ons,  which  firff  obdrudt,  and  then  indurate 
the  joints.  How  reafonable  then  to  give  it 
a  difeharge  in  its  fluid  date,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  hard  concretions  which  never  fail 
to  render  the  patient  a  cripple  for  life  ! 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  procefs  of  buffering 
in  the  Gout,  I  am  aware  of  being  un  flipper  ted 
by  the  writings  or  praftice  of  modern  phyfi- 
ciaiiSc  It  is  true,  in  molt  fyffems  of  phyfic* 
we  find  it  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  catalogued 
remedies  for  this  diforder ;  but  in  fuch  a  way 
as  rather  to  difcountenance  the  ufe  of  it,  than 
otherwife.  Dr.  Cadogan  condemns  it,  with¬ 
out  afiigning  any  reafon  of  fufficient  weight.* 
It  is  evident  he  has  not  given  it  a  fair  trial* 
eonfequently,  has  no  right  to  pronounce  its 
inutility.  The  authors  who  have  animad¬ 
verted  on  this  elegant  writer  are  alfo  filent 
on  the  fubjedt.  Dr.  Falconer,  of  Bath,  in¬ 
troduces,  and  appears  to  adopt, '  Hoffman's 
admonition,  44  Primum  monendi  funt  poda- 
64  grici  ne  ullo  modo  corpus  medicamento  affli- 
524  gant.!>,F  All  thefe  writers  have  fhewn  much 

ingenuity 

%  Diflertation  on  the  Gout,  pages  74,  and  84.  Third  Edition, 
f  Obfervations  on  Dr.  Cadogan,  &c.  page  80. 

This  Jaft- mentioned  Gentleman  has  this  expreihon  (page  n) 
4 1  am  well  convinced  that  difeafes  are  incident  to  human  nature.* 
Does  Dr.  Falconer  fpeak  his  opinion  here  as  a  philofopher,  or  as 
an  Orthodox  Chriftian  ?  As  the  former,  he  cannot  believe  that 
difeafes  have  been  hereditary  to  the  fpecies  from  Adam;  therefore, 

he 
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ingenuity  in  the  minutiae  of  invedigation ; 
have  gone  through  all  the  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  with  critical  precifion,  but  have 
left  the  fubjedt  ejjentially  as  embarraffed  as 
formerly.  Deep  hypothetical  reafoning,  about 
an  object  of  common  fenfe,  cannot  but  lead 
aftray.  The  podagral  Gout  is  vifible  to  the 
eye,  is  of  the  phlegmon  kind,  but  not  fo 
near  the  furface  (like  common  phlegmons) 
as  to  break  the  lkin,  therefore  it  calls  upon 
art,  and  folicits  adifcharge. 

The  lower  orders  of  the  faculty,  likewife,  I 
have  known  to  be  quite  alarmed  and  intimi¬ 
dated  at  the  very  mention  of  opening  a  fore 
on  gouty  limbs ;  thofe  very  men  who  will 
boldly  undertake  the  conduct  of  fevers  (the 
mod:  dangerous  of  all  diforders)  at  the  mod: 
important  time,  that  is,  at  the  beginning, 

when 

he  muft  believe  in  original  Jin ,  and  that  excefs  and  intemperance 
are  incident  to  mankind.  But  if  difeafes  are  incident  to  human 
nature,  fo  are  dodors :  of  courfe  it  follows,  that  dodors  are  a  part 
of  the  punijhment  (I  wilh  I  could  call  it  a  fmall  part)  annexed  to 
the  original  tranfgrelTton  ;  and  that  as  long  as  original  Jin  lads, 
dodors  will  laft.  Before  Dr.  Falconer  informed  me,  X  had  nq 
idea  of  phyficians  being  fo  high  up  in  antiquity. 
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when  there  is  the  greateft  occafion  for  the 
expert  and  fagacious  phyfician.^  Yet,  re- 
£pe£ting  the  external  management  of  the 
Gout,  by  bliftering,  thefe  willing  practition¬ 
ers  ftand  aghaft  with  terror  and  difmay.  It 
is  acknowledged,  fo  me  what  to  abate  our  fur- 
prize,  that  few  medicines  will  be  necefiary 
during  the  progrels  of  bliftering.  One  ex** 
cellence  of  this  method  is,  that  it  fupercedes 
the  ufe  of  precarious  drugs,  efpecially  all  al¬ 
terative s9  which  are  the  moft  abfurd  clafs  of 
medicines  in  the  world,  the  moft  difappoint^ 
ing  to  patients,  and  the  moft  lucrative  to  apo** 
thecaries.  In  profpeft  of  thefe  altering  the 
nature  of  the  difeafed  animal  juices,  and  re-* 
generating  the  corrupted  mafs  of  blood,  the 
under-ftrappers  of  medical  fcience  will  drive 
you  back  in  a  moment  the  eryfipelas,  the 
fcurvy,  the  cancer,  or  any  other  outward 

critical 

*  For  to  take  up  a  right  idea  of  a  diforder  at  fird,  and  to  fet 
forward  in  a  judicious  mode  of  treatment  accordingly,  is  the  fum 
of  medical  pra&ice.  If  bleeding,  vomiting,  and  purging,  have 
been  inftituted,  not  to  mention  the  topfy-turvy  exhibition  of  what 
are  called  the  capital  officials,  before  the  phylician  is  fentfor,  (which 
is  commonly  the  cafe)  is  not  his  frequent  want  of  fuccefs  eafily 
'accounted  for?  The  original  complaint  has  been  fatally  difguifed 
or  altered  by  the  apothecary’s  adventurous  and  hurrying  treatmen  t 
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critical  difeafe.  It  is  only  taking  fo  many 
draughts,  fo  many  powders,  fo  many  boxes 
of  pills,  and  they  will  indemnify  you  from  a 
a  return  of  the  diforders  now  fpecified.  Our 
more  than  Galens  are  right :  they  never  return. 
Inftead  of  them  life  is  quickly  fhortened  by  a 
fit  of  the  apoplexy  or  pally,  jaundice,  dropfy, 
or  cedematous  putrefaction  of  the  humours. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  x4rt  of 
Healing  is  like  the  art  of  banking  or  mer¬ 
chandizing:  the  more  that  can  be  got  by  it 
the  better.  Confiderations  arifingfrom  phi- 
lofophical  fenfibility,  or  religious  convictions, 
can  never  be  fuppofed  to  affect  minds  ab- 
forbed  in  the  love  of  money,  whofe  idol  is 
gold,  and  whofe  god  is  their  belly. 

The  procefs  now  recommended,  though  it 
effectually  and  expeditioufly  cures,  I  may  fay 
eradicates,  a  prefent  fit,  polfeffies  no  power  to 
anticipate  or  prevent  a  future  one.  To  do 
this,  would  be  to  at  on  a  thing  not  exiting; 
for  after  the  termination  of  a  perfet  fit,  thus 
managed ,  the  conflitution  is  as  free  of  gout  as 
if  it  never  had  had  it.  The  Gout  is  to  be 
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eonfidered  in  analogy  with  other  complaints 
of  a  periodica!  kind,  I  here  particularly  mean 
fwellings  and  eruptions  of  the  eryfipelatous 
and  fcorbutic  kind ;  afthma,  haemorrhoids, 
&c.  Upon  the  difappearance  of  thefe,  after 
having  had  their  effed,  the  patient’s  juices  are 
entirely  free  of  eryfipelas,  fcurvy,  &c.  Why 
the  foul  acrid  humours  of  the  human  body 
fhould  be  thrown  off,  fometimes  by  gout, 
fometimes  by  eryfipelas,  fometimes  by  hae¬ 
morrhoids,  fometimes  by  fevers,  &c.  &c. 
mud  be  refolved  into  a  peculiarity  of  frame 
and  fiamina.  I  have  even  known  thefe  fe¬ 
ver  a!  diforders  convertible  into  each  other, 
and  fupplying  one  another’s  place,  with  equal 
relief  to  the  conftitution  :  which  proves,  that 
accident,  as  well  as  the  original  tone  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  parts,  is  not  unfrequently  con¬ 
cerned.  But  it  is  a  point  of  moment  gained, 
that  the  mod  violent  attack  of  the  Gout  is, 
almoft  totally,  carried  off  by  bliftering,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  that  the  irritation  from  the  flies  is  the 
only  pain  felt;  which,  in  comparifon  with 
the  tortures  of  the  Gout,  may  be  rather  called 
a  ceffation  of  pain,  than  a  continuance  of  it ; 
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not  to  mention  the  certain  prevention  of 
chalky  indurations.  During  the  whole  ope¬ 
ration  of  bliftering,  the  appetite  is  good,  and 
the  lpirits  alert,  contrary  to  what  happens  in 
the  unaftifted  Gout;  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  patient  palTes  the  night  eafily ;  indeed  as 
well  as  can  reafonably  be  expected,  confider- 
ing  he  is  conftantly  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  either  in 
his  chair  or  bed,  and  doing  little  or  nothing, 
through  the  day,  to  bring  on  a  difpofition  to 
deep. 

•I  am  hereby  brought  to  make  fome  re¬ 
marks  on  diet ,  and  the  ufe  of  opiates  in  this 
diforder;  which  I  fhali  do  as  briefly  as  pofli- 
ble,  confidering  that  this  pamphlet  has  al¬ 
ready  fwelled  to  a  large  fize,  and  that  two 
cafes,  illuftrative  of  the  writer’s  practice,  yet 
remain  to  be  introduced. 

With  refpedt  to  diet,  I  would  almoft  enjoin 
no  reftridtions.  In  general,  I  would  allow 
patients  to  eat  and  drink  what  they  have  been 
mod  accuftomed  to,  confequently,  what  they 
will  always  take  with  the  leaft  difguft,  and 
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chance  of  indigeftion.  Whatever  the  appe¬ 
tite  longs  for,  amounts  to  an  inftindt  which 
ought  not  to  be  fupprefled.  The  ftomach 
will  never  be  diftrefled  with  what  it  takes  in 
with  avidity  and  pleafure.  This  fort  of  fpon- 
taneous  defire  is  a  filent  declaration  of  nature, 
that  the  is  fufficientiy  able  to  carry  perfectly, 
through,  the  operations  of  afiimilation,  digef- 
tion,  and  chylification.  Food  otherwife  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  ftomach,  is  againft  her  confent, 
therefore  can  never  have  her  kindly  affiftance, 
to  convert  it  into  wholfome  chyle  and  nourifh- 
ment;  and  without  her  afiiftance,  indigeftion, 
crudities,  flatulencies,  and  fpafms,  will  ever 
be  the  confequence.  I  would,  however,  make 
this  obfervationj  that  the  firmer  and  the  more 
generous  the  diet  is,  the  better.  The  ftomach 
can  lay  hold  of  articles  within  this  defcrip- 
tion,  and  operate  properly  upon  them,  by  the 
mufcular  force  of  its  coats,  and  the  efifufton  of 
its  juices :  whereas  all  greafy  flops,  jellies, 
creams,  &c.  elude  the  aftion  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  vifcus,  continue  unmixt  and  unaffimi- 
lated  with  thefe  juices,  relax  and  weaken  its 
fibres,  and  remain  a  load  to  be  protruded  by 
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the  help  of  purgative  medicines.  A  variety 
alio  of  aliments,  provided  they  are  of  this 
kind,  is  rather  favourable  than  otherwife  to 
the  procefs  of  digeftion.  The  only  danger 
arifes  from  excefs  in  quantity.  The  conftruc- 
tive  powers  of  the  ftomach  are  equal  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  folid  food  :  beyond  this, 
they  are  too  much  ftretched,  of  courfe  weak¬ 
ened,  and  rendered  incapable  of  re-contradt- 
ing.  No  man  can  be  miftaken  in  his  quan¬ 
tum  fufficit ,  who  has,  in  a  few  inftances,  at¬ 
tended  to  what  his  ftomach  can  do .  If  he 

t 

overpowers  its  digeftive  faculty,  by  taking  as 
much  at  two  meals  as  might  have  ferved  for 
three,  every  man  of  fenfe  may  prejudge  the 
confequence. — Good  found  table-beer,  tho¬ 
roughly  hopped  and  boiled,  fo  as  to  have 
parted  with  its  vifcidity,  would  feem  the  beft 
of  all  drinks  at  dinner.  After  it,  I  would 
recommend  any  pure  fpirit,  with  its  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  that  has  boiled,  rendered  agree¬ 
able  with  lugar,  but  without  acid ;  the  mo¬ 
dern  unreftrained  ufe  of  which  is  one  princi¬ 
pal  caufe  of  the  many  latent  lingering  difor- 
ders  that  are  every  day  increafing  among  us, 
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and  which  we  cannot  reduce  to  any  certain 
type.  Port  wine,  as  generally  drank,  (and 
it  is  aftonifhing  what  quantities  are  daily 
drunk)  is,  for  the  moil:  part,  in  aftate  of  fick - 
nefs  or  fermentation ,  therefore  totally  unfit  to 
mix  with  the  aliments  and  juices  of  the  fto- 
mach.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  ge¬ 
nerous  liquor  to  be  indulged  in  after  dinner, 
every  man  muft  judge  for  himfelf.  It  fhould 
never  be  below  an  agreeable  elevation,  but 
always  obfervably  fhort  of  ebriety.  It  is  a 
miftake,  furely,  that  what  is  called  drinking 
brings  on  the  Gout.  Genuine  liquors  pafs 
off  freely  by  all  the  emundtories.  Their  very 
fluidity  prevents  them  from  flaying,  to  be  the 
caufe  of  congeftion  or  obftrudlion.  Nay, 
their  adtion  in  the  ftomach  and  firft  paflages 
ftimulates  and  promotes  every  falutary  fe- 
cretion.  No  one  ever  knew  a  dram-drinker 
fubjedt  to  the  Gout.  This  I  do  not  remark, 
to  encourage  dram-drinking  ;  but  merely  to 
prove,  that  it  is  not  the  ufe  of  fpirits,  either 
moderately  or  immoderately  taken,  which 
produces  the  Gout.  That  fort  of  pungent  re¬ 
dundancy,  which  is  the  parent  of  this  dreaded 
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difeafc,  ariies  from  rich  grofs  food  •,  fauces, 
jellies,  pickles,  and  fpices;  fird  of  all  loading 
the  prwice  vice,  and  then  palling  crude  and 
unfubdued  into  the  general  aggregate  of  fluids, 
by  which  the  natural  fecretions  are  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  the  capillaries  choaked  up. 

Opiates  are  next  to  be  confidered.  The 
Jalutary  effects  of  thefe  are,  to  allay  pain  and 
procure  fleep  :  the  prejudicial,  to  excite  heat, 
third:,  naufea,  relaxation,  languor,  &c.  In 
cafes  of  extreme  pain  and  wakefulnefs,  the 
temporary  inconveniencies  of  narcotics  mud 
be  overlooked,  and  a  quantity,  proportionate 
to  the  urgency  of  the  occaflon,  fearlefsly  be 
adminidered.  If  exhibited  with  a  timid,  mi- 
ferly  hand,  anodynes  increafe  the  fymptoms 
they  are  intended  to  relieve.  The  common 
exhibition  of  Laudanum  is  in  a  draught,  made 
of  fome  Ample  diddled  water,  with  other  in¬ 
gredients  ;  the  efficacy  of  the  opiate  is  thus 
diminifhed,  and  the  expedted  fedative  effedt 
frudrated  :  For  indance,  if  30  drops  are  pre¬ 
ferred  in  a  vehicle  confiding  of  three  ounces, 
the  effect  will  not  be  equal  to  ten  drops  fvval- 
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lowed  by  themfelves;  of  courfe,  a  dilap- 
pointment  both  to  the  phyhcian  and  patient, 
perhaps  in  fome  critical  Atuation,  will  be  the 
natural  confequence.*  The  form  I  generally 
prefcribe  it  in,  is  a  Ample  one,  as  every  thing 
in  phyAc  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  poAible.  The 
vehicle  is  an  ounce  of  any  plain  fyrup,  (moftly 
the  Syr.  Caryophill.  on  account  of  its  agree¬ 
able  tafte,  and  elegant  colour,)  a  drachm  of 
the  Tind.  Thebaiac.  and  a  drachm  of  Spir. 
Sal.  Ammon,  dul.  to  render  the  opiate  light 
on  the  ftomach.  Three  tea  fpoonfuls  of 
this  agreeable  anodyne  fyrup ,  taken  about  half 
an  hour  before  the  patient  goes  to  bed,  will 
perfedly  anfwer  all  common  occaAons.  To 
prevent,  however,  its  conftipating  effed  on 
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*This  miftake,  of  mixing  powerful  remedies  with  what  weakens 
them,  is  not  confined  to  opiates.  Emetics,  by  the  due  operation  of 
which  many  diforders  are  checked  in  embryo,  have  been  taken  to 
no  purpofe,  or  to  a  bad  one.  Eefore  the  coats  of  the  ftomach 
have  been  fufliciently  irritated,  to  produce  that  eje&ion  of  its 
contents  we  call  vomiting,  bafons  of  tepid-water,  or  chamomile- 
tea,  have  been  repeatedly  fwallowed;  by  which  the  ftomach  is  in* 
tolerably  diftended,  its  contrattile  power  defiroyed,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  forced  to  ufe  feathers,  and  every  other  foreign  provocative,  to 
be  relieved  from  the  pain  and  dikrefs  of  his  fituation. 
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the  bowels,  I  always  recommend  fome  not 
diiagreeable  liquid  purgative,  to  be  taken 
early  in  the  morning,  which,  towards  the 
evening,  feldom  fails  to  operate  kindly.  My 
favourite  medicine  is  the  following,  of  which 
two  or  three  table  fpoonfuls  will  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 


R  Infuf.  Sence.  Limoniat.  unc.  quatuor. 
Tin£l.  Sen.  unc.  duas. 

Spir.  Nit.  dulc.  drach.  duas.  M. 


This  afts  notably,  not  only  as  a  purgative,  but 
as  a  diuretic ;  a  circumftance  of  particular 
confideration  in  gouty  cafes.  Third:  apart, 
I  never  make  it  a  point  with  a  patient  to 
drink,  in  confequence  of  having  taken  the 
cathartic  draught.  Large  quantities  of  fluids, 
fwallowed  fyjiematically ,  have  the  effect  of 
relaxing  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  weak¬ 
ening  the  operation  of  the  medicine.  Much 
difappointment  follows  the  ingurgitation  of 
liquids  in  this  way.  If  the  conftitution  does 
not  demand  them,  by  the  indication  of  third:, 
they  always  didend,  load,  and  opprefs. 
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I  have  now  faid  all  that  I  intended,  on  the 
Gout.  I  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  enter 
into  deep  hypothetical  reafoning  on  a  fubjedt 
which  is,  in  my  judgment,  obvious  to  com¬ 
mon  fenfe.  Should  I  find  it  expedient  to  do 
fo  afterwards,  in  juftice  to  myfelf  and  my  ar¬ 
gument,  I  fhall  not  negledt  any  advantage  it 
may  appear  to  put  in  my  power.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  will  be  with  reludtance  I  fhall  be 
induced  to  launch  out  into  theory.  I  have  no 
object  but  the  inveftigation  of  truth  ;  and  ra¬ 
ther  run  the  rifk  of  contracting,  than  extend¬ 
ing  my  line  of  bufinefs,  by  this  publication. — 
He  who  fpeaks  out  with  regard  to  apothecaries , 
(and  every  man  of  fpirit  and  liberal  education 
ought)  will  be  always  fure  to  make  enemies 
of  the  conceited  and  ignorant  among  them. 
The  fenfible  and  candid  I  refpect,  and  am  fure 
of  having  as  my  friends.  Half  a  dozen  of 
thefe,  with  half  a  dozen  patients,  I  would 
prefer  to  an  hundred  of  another  defcription, 
with  a  patient  to  each.  To  procure  patients 
at  the  expence  of  ftooping  to  benefit  apothe¬ 
caries,  by  fending  a  load  of  pompous,  ufelefs 
prefcriptions  to  their  fhops,  which  my  pati¬ 
ents 
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fcnts  mnjl  fwallow,  is  a  mode  of  making  mo¬ 
ney  not  on  my  lift  of  dejideranda . — Nor  was  it 
poftible  for  me  to  write  on  the  Gout,  without 
being  pointed  in  my  remarks  on  Pharmaco- 
polifts.  They  have  fuch  multitudes  of  chro¬ 
nic  cafes  continually  on  their  hands,  moft  of 
which  originate  from  a  lurking  or  ill-treated 
Gout,  which  their  betters  in  the  profeflion 
have  taught  them  fafhionably  to  call  nervous 
and  bilious ,  that  they  unavoidably  came  in  my 
way.  I  fhould  not  otherwife  have  fought  them 
out.  Their  common  method  of  treating  fuch 
invalids,  is  at  once  lucrative  to  the  one,  and 
pernicious  to  the  other.  The  ftrongeft  fpi- 
ritous  mixtures  of  the  fhop,  nervous  tincftures, 
and  hyfteric  draughts,  are  regularly  taken  for 
months  and  years  ;  whereby  the  ftomach  be¬ 
comes  fo  habituated  to  artificial  heat  and  in- 
vigoration,  that  it  lofes  its  natural  feelings  and 
tone.  Without  them,  it  feels  cold,  relaxed, 
and  opprefted  with  flatulent  diftentions  and 
fpafms.  Every  bottle  of  apothecary’s  cordial 
lays  a  foundation  for  another,  till  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  dram-drinker  cannot  exift  without  it. 
The  only  difference  between  dram-drinkers 
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of  this  clafs,  and  common  ones,  is,  that  the  li¬ 
quors  they  ufe  come  from  the  apothecary’s, 
and  thole  of  the  latter  from  the  gin-fhop.— • 
Medical  dr  am- drinking  is  much  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  the  vulgar  ufe  of  fpirits ;  for  the 
habit  is  contracted  under  the  fandtion  of  fci- 
ence  and  learned  advice.  Mai,  camphor, 
aromatics,  bitters,  gums,  balfams,  eifential 
oils,  &c.  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  proof 
and  rectified  fpirits  they  are  mixt  with  ->  nor 
do  the  utmoft  virtues  of  the  former  half  fo 
much  good,  as  the  habitual  ufe  of  the  latter 
does  irreparable  harm.  The  conftitutions  that 
have  a  temporary  relief  from  them,  are  all  of  the 
gouty  kind,  from  fome  concealed,  deep-feated 
acrid  humour,  probably  of  the  eryfipelatous 
or  fcorbutic  kind.  How  dangerous  then  mult 
that  practice  be,  which  prevents  it  from  com¬ 
ing  out  in  fome  topical  paroxyfm  or  critical 
eruption  !  And  how  ealily  accounted  for  the 
many  fudden  and  unexpected  deaths  we  hear 
of,  from  this  one  miftaken  principle  of  prac¬ 
tice  !  The  Gout  periodically  attacking  the 
joints,  or  diflipated  in  ralhes  and  effiorefcences 
of  the  fkin,  is  the  prefervation  of  life,  and  re¬ 
novator 
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novator  of  health  :  but  when  coaxed  with  al¬ 
teratives,  and  iuppreffed,  it  often  in  a  moment 
terminates  life,  or  produces  a  train  of  inward 
maladies,  which  render  death  defirable. 

I  beg  it  may  be  underdood  that,  in  the 
foregoing  free  ftridlures,  I  allude  to  no  parti¬ 
cular  perfon  :  my  objects  are  things ,  not  per  - 
Jims.  A  practice  that  is  found  among  the 
loweft  and  word  of  mankind,  attacking  pri¬ 
vate  characters,  would  ill  become  the  dignity 
of  fcience,  or  the  noble  fpirit  of  philofophy. 
After  this  intimation,  fhould  any  profefional 
reader  make  felf-applications,  he  mud  be 
accountable  to  himfelf  for  them.  The  pre- 
fervation  of  life,  and  the  confervation  of 
health,  are  objeds  too  momentous,  to  have 
injudice  done  them,  from  dread  of  offending 
perfons  who  conceive  the  offence  from  know¬ 
ledge  of  themfehes,  and  the  recurrence  of  me¬ 
mory  to  events,  which  have  involved  families 
and  neighbourhoods  in  fudden  afflidion  and 
didrefs  ! - But  to  end  with  the  cafes. 
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TWO  CASES  of  the  GOUT,  treated 


on  the  foregoing  plan . 


CASE  FIRST. 

HE  firft  cafe  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of 


mentioning,  is  my  own,  being  prior  in 
time  to  the  other.  At  an  early  period  of  life, 
my  conftitution  was  fuperintended  with  fuch 
fcrupulous  attention,  that  I  became  delicate, 
though  not  unhealthy.  My  mother  adopted 
the  notion,  that  vegetable,  not  animal  food, 
was  the  propereft  for  perfons  in  the  younger 
ftages  of  life ;  that  the  former  laid  no  foun¬ 
dation  for  dilorders,  but  that  the  latter  did. 
This  notion,  though  an  erroneous  one,  in  our 
cold,  damp,  invariable  climate,  was  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  her.  It  is  a  general  notion,  firft  taken 
up  on  no  principle,  and  afterwards  propagated 
and  inforced,  as  error  and  folly  commonly  are. 


by 
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by  habit  and  fafhion.  But  to  do  a  piece  of 
juftice  to  an  excellent  parent,  (for  which  the 
reader  of  fenfibility  will  not  condemn  me)  let 
it  be  obferved,  that  floe  had  a  particular  rea- 
fon  for  the  management  of  her  children.  Her 
family*  (a  numerous  one)  had  been  all  pre¬ 
maturely  cutoff,  as  was  afferted  by  the  physi¬ 
cians,  by  putrid  livers .  She  herfelf  fell  a  Sa¬ 
crifice,  as  was  believed,  to  the  fame  hereditary 
complaint,  before  I  was  capable  to  judge  of 
it,  or  to  feel  the  misfortune  of  lofing  her.  It 
was  natural  enough  for  her  to  conclude, 
therefore,  that  by  bringing  up  her  children 
on  a  low,. fpeire  diet,  floe  Should  counteradt  the 
morbid  indifpofition  which  was  prefumed  to 
have  made  Such  havock  among  her  dearefl 
relations.  What  floe  intended  well,  however, 
turned  out  of  fatal  confequence  to  three  of 
her  daughters.  Had  I  not  originally  been 
of  robufter  Stamina,  and  pretty  early  Situated 
to  attend  to  medical  effeffs,  I  Should  have  gone 
the  fame  family  road  with  the  three  who  went 
before  me,  in  all  probability.  In  the  firft  year 
I  attended  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  I  was 
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attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  of  the  worft  kind, 
which  lafted  fix  weeks,  and  from  which  I  re¬ 
covered,  under  Divine  Providence,  by  the  care 
and  fkill  of  the  late  Dr.  Rutherford,*  one  of 
my  firft  revered  medical  mailers.  I  recovered 
{lowly,  but  effectually,  by  retiring  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  relinquifhing  my  Rudies  for  that  fea- 
fon.  My  critical  efcape  put  me  into  a  train 
of  thinking,  relative  to  my  conftitution.  I 
was  led  to  conclude,  that  rigid  abftem ioufn efs 
is  not  temperance,  and  that  living  extremely 
low  brings  on  diforders  of  the  mod  lingering 
and  dangerous  kind.  I  changed  my  manner 
of  life,  and,  from  many  years'  experience,  am 
convinced,  I  did  change  it  for  the  better.  I 
indulged  in  animal  meat  of  all  kinds,  re¬ 
ft  riCted  myfelf  in  vegetables,  and  drank  gene- 
roufly  of  wine,  contrary  to  my  ufual  cuftom. 
I  commenced  ftudent  again,  and  enjoyed  per¬ 
fect  health  for  a  long  time  after  I  had  taken 
my  degree,  and  had  quitted  Edinburgh ;  a 
city  I  (hall  never  remember  but  with  grati¬ 
tude  and  affeCtion. 

About 

*  Then  Profefior  of  the  practice  of  Phyfic  ;  a  fine  fcholar,  on<t 
of  the  firft  phyficians  of  his  time,  and  an  excellent  man ! 
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About  feven  years  ago,  I  was  feized  with 
tedious  complaints  in  my  ftomach,  and  about 
the  hepatic  region.  I  took  a  variety  of  me¬ 
dicines,  but  with  no  other  advantage  than 
caufing  my  diforder  often  to  fhift  from  the 
ftomach  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  thigh¬ 
bones,  and  knees.  From  its  fhifting  quarters, 
and  often  moving  with  quick  tranfitions,  I 
concluded  my  real  diforder  was  the  Gout.  I 
refrained  from  all  drugs,  except  fometimes 
Pill.  Rufi,  or  Pill.  Aromat.  and  had  my  legs 
hliftered.  The  confequence  was,  very  foon, 
a  fair  fit  of  the  Gout,  which  went  entirely 
off,  when  theblifters  had  done  their  duty,  and 
left  me  in  pofleffion  of  God’s  greateft  blef- 
fing,  perfect  health ,  and  the  ufe  of  my  limbs. 
Since  that,  I  have  had  three  attacks  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  1  treated  in  the  fame  way, 
and  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  Indeed  I  may  fay 
with  greater,  as  every  fubfequent  fit  has  been 
lefs  and  lefs  fevere,  and  for  two  years  paft  I 
have  been  totally  free  of  all  complaints  of  the 
kind.  Indeed  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  I 
live  with  regularity ;  fimple  in  my  diet,  but 
fteady  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the  beft  liquor. 

What 
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What  I  mean  is,  fuch  a  quantity  as  elevates * 
without  in  any  degree  intoxicating*.  Taken 
with  a  reference  to  this  medium,  liquors,  if 
old  and  found,  are  the  inward  cloathing  of  the 
body,  in  our  foggy  damp  atmofphere. 

One  general  remark  may  be  made  on  the 
foregoing  cafe,  viz.  that  a  conftitution  may 
be  fo  altered  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  by 
regimen,  as  really  not  to  be  the  fame  it  ori¬ 
ginally  was. 


CASE  SECOND. 


r  l  ^HE  Rev.  Dr.  Lill  was  my  patient,  about 
-*•  five  months  ago,*  in  Bath.  He  is  fub- 
jedt  to  the  Gout,  as  he  mentioned  to  me,  by 
hereditary  right,  contrary  to  my  hypothefis. 
It  is  a  plaufible  opinion,  has  a  family  look ,  and 
will  never  want  advocates,  even  among  men  of 
fenfe.  As  I  cannot  exprefs  myfelf  to  better 
advantage,  than  in  the  dodtor’s  own  words, 
I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  for  ufing  them.  His 

L  narrative 
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narrative  is  as  follows :  “  I  have  had  the  Gout 
“  fmartly  above  twenty  years.  My  grand- 
“  father  was  troubled  with  it,  and,  I  believe, 
“  died  of  it.  My  father  never  had  it,  but 
“  died  of  a  luppreffion  of  urine,  fuppofed  to 
“  proceed  from  done  and  gravel.*  The  in- 
“  tervals  between  the  two  or  three  firft  fits 
“  of  Gout  I  had,  were  diftant  from  each  other 
<e  about  two  years  and  nine  months.  I  have 
“  kept  an  account  of  the  different  attacks 
“  fince  one  in  April  1764,  and  have  it  now 
“  before  me.  It  was  two  months  before  I 
“  recovered  the  entire  ftrength  of  my  feet  and 
“  legs  in  this  fit. 

“  June  1766,  I  had  a  flight  fit,  which  did 
“  not  confine  me:  it  was  in  the  right  great 
“  toe,  and  left  inftep. 

“  Aug.  1769,  I  was  attacked  while  bath- 
“  ing  at  the  fea.  I  returned  home,  and,  by 
u  the  advice  of  a  navy  furgeon,  I  applied  a 
f<  rye-meal  poultice,  which  had  a  furprizing 
“  good  effedt  for  the  prefent,  by  removing 

“  the 

m 

*  Moll  probably  originating  from  a  gouty  caufe. 
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<c  the  pain,  which  allowed  me  to  reft  :  but 
“  upon  the  27th  of  the  fame  month,  it  re- 
“  turned  with  double  violence ;  feized  my 
“  right  foot,  both  my  hands  and  wrifts, 
“  where  I  had  never  been  troubled  with  it 
<(  before.  I  was  above  two  months  confined. 

*(  April  1771,  I  had  a  fmart  fit,  which, 
iC  though  not  fo  violent  as  the  laft,  occafioned 
cc  as  great  and  long  a  weaknefs  in  my  limbs. 

“  April  1773,  a  fit  began  with  a  pain  in 
“  the  heel,  for  the  firft  time.  By  poulticing 
“  and  opening  it,  it  difcharged  a  fubftance 
cc  like  cream .  The  pain  fpread  to  every  limb, 
“  not  fparing  the  elbows.  By  getting  too 
“  foon  on  horfeback,  I  relapfed,  and  was 
“  worfe  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  fit. — * 
“  My  heel  was  fo  inflamed  and  painful,  as  to 
“  prevent  fleep  24  hours.  I  was  relieved  by 
“  poultices,  which  were  kept  on  five  weeks. 
“  It  difcharged  much  white  fluff.  I  was  con- 

fined  to  my  room  eleven  weeks. 

“  June  1775,  had  a  flight  fit.  Heel  very 
<e  painful,  and,  when  opened,  difcharged 
(f  much  gouty  white  fluff,  which  gaveeafe. 

L  2  March 
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tc  March  1776,  had  a  fit  brought  on  by  a 
“  fall  in  the  froft.  It  attacked  my  hands,  feet, 
tc  knees,  elbows,  &c.  I  was  near  a  month 
“  turned  in  my  bed  with  a  fheet.  Went  out 
“  in  the  carriage  April  following. 

tc  February  1777,  had  a  fevere  fit,  at  Bath, 
tc  which  continued  near  a  month.  Went  in 
tc  a  fedan-chair,  in  a  very  cold  day,  about  the 
tc  Crefcent ;  caught  cold,  and  two  days  after 
<(  was  attacked.  Went  out  in  a  carriage 
“  March  27th  following.  In  this  fit  I  was 
tc  much  troubled  with  the  heartburn.  Was 
<c  relieved  by  drinking  warm  tar-water,  from 
((  which  I  always  found  benefit  in  the  Gout. 
“  — At  Bath,  November  1778,  the  lafi  fit 
f(  began/’ 

Upon  being  feized  with  this  lafi:  fit,  the 
doftor  fent  for  me,  having  known  mv  manner 
of  treating  the  Gout  before.  I  found  him  in 
bed,  and  under  the  apprehenfion  of  a  fevere 
find  tedious  fit.  He  refolutely  adopted  my 
plan  as  foon  as  propofed.  I  applied  blifters 
£0  the  upper  part  of  his  feet,  and  took  mea- 

fures 
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fures  to  renew  the  difcharge  of  his  heel,  which 
had  been  clofed  for  fome  time,  but  exquifitely 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  evidently  inclofing 
much  cretaceous  obftrudtion.  The  blifters 
rofe,  and  difcharged  well.  His  pain  from 
tenfion,  &c.  was  fenlibly  abated.  He  could 
fuffer  his  legs  and  feet  to  be  gently  handled, 
and  could,  with  fmall  affiftance,  change  pof- 
tures ;  which  had  not  been  the  cafe  in  for¬ 
mer  attacks.  I  gave  him  no  medicines  but 
warm  bitters  of  the  purgative  kind,  and  for 
the  fir  ft  few  nights,  an  opiate,  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  deep.  I  alfo  found  it  neceffary  to 
blifter  the  infide  of  the  left  arm  near  the  wrift, 
as,  together  with  his  feet,  it  was  feverely  at¬ 
tacked.  The  heel  alfo,  by  proper  applicati¬ 
ons,  was  opened,  and  difcharged  much  of  a 
thick  creamy  fort  of  fubftance.  This  procefs 
was  carried  on  with  fteadinefs  for  three  weeks. 
My  patient’s  fortitude  never  failed  him.  In¬ 
deed  he  often  expreifed  himfelf  happily  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  pain  of  bliftering  is  fcarcely 
felt,  in  comparifon  with  the  racking  tortures 
of  the  Gout,  His  fpirits  and  appetite  were 
good  all  the  time,  and  he  enjoyed  his  friends 
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every  day,  with  that  good-humour  and  plea- 
fantnefs  which  are  natural  to  him. — The 

f  F  J  J  JL 

weaknefs  of  his  knees  and  ancles,  however, 
is  ftill  his  matter  of  complaint  j  and,  I  am 
afraid,  will  while  he  lives.  I  fhould  be  truly 
happy  to  fay  otherwife,  could  I  fay  fo,  and  be 
honeft.  Every  fit  he  has  had,  has  left  his 
joints  more  and  more  difabled  with  cretace- 

A 

ous  obftrudtion  and  rigidity.  Hence  the  fee- 
blenels  of  his  limbs,  and  his  incapacity  of 
ufing  that  exercife  he  formerly  was  fitted  for, 
and  delighted  in.  I  except  the  laft  fit  in  this 
remark.  The  gouty  humour  was  then  dif- 
charged  in  the  firft  ftage,  before  it  had  time 
to  ftagnate  and  fettle  in  the  lacunas,  liga¬ 
ments,  and  membranes  of  the  joints.  Had 
his  firft  fits  been  treated  in  the  fame  way,  he 
would  now  have  had  the  perfect  ufe  of  his 
limbs.  All  that  can  be  done  in  future,  will 
be  to  prevent  any  farther  accumulation  of 
chalky  fediment;  which  can  always  be  done 
by  the  mode  of  treatment  he  has  lately  un¬ 
dergone  with  fo  much  conllancy. 

I  have  had  the  favour  of  a  letter  from 
this  gentleman  lately,  dated  Bath,  April  8th, 

J779* 
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1779.  He  informs  me,  “  that  his  heel  conti- 
te  nues  to  difcharge,  but  that  his  knees  and 
€<  ancle-joints  are  extremely  weak/’  The 
firft,  if  it  be  kept  open,  and  invited  to  throw 
out  its  contents,  will,  probably,  preferve  my 
worthy  patient  from  future  attacks  of  the 
Gout,  at  leaft  fevere  ones ;  becaufe,  when  it 
pitches  to  the  foot,  it  will  there  find  a  paffage 
and  a  conductor.  The  laft  can  never  be  ef¬ 
fectually  remedied  without  a  renovation  of 
joints,  ligaments,  membranes,  &c.  The  doc¬ 
tor,  likewife,  fubmits  three  particulars  to  my 
determination,  fuggefted  by  his  apothecary ; 
the  expediency  of  cooling  phyjic,  bathing ,  and 
getting  twelve  Jlrokes  of  the  pump  on  each  knee , 
twice  a  week .  As  my  anfwer  is  connected 
with  the  general  fubject  of  this  pamphlet,  I 
jfhall  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin  it,  and  fo  con¬ 
clude.  It  is  contained  in  the  two  following 
paragraphs  : - 

“  It  will  be  your  misfortune,  my  dear 
“  friend,  to  look  forward  to  any  period,  when 
“  you  fhall  have  the  entire  ufe  of  your  limbs* 
“  The  weaknefs  you  lament,  is  the  effect  of 

“  former 
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*<  former  fits ;  arifes  from  rigidity ;  and  this 
again  from  chalky  concretions,  which  can 
Cf  never  be  removed,  as  they  are  incapable  of 
“  being  loofened,  attenuated,  and  abforbed. 

“  Bathing,  and  ftrokes  from  the  pump,  may 
“  be  an  amufement ;  but  till  the^  give  you  » 
“  new  joints,  new  knees,  and  new  ancles, 

“  they  will  only  amufe.  To  wxaknefs  from 
“  fudden  paralytic  contraction,  or  temporary 
4t  fpafmodic  conftriCtion,  thefe  may  be  eflfec- 
“  tually  applied.  In  your  cafe,  nothing  but 
tc  gentle  motion  from  exercife,  and  flannel 
“  wrapt  round  your  knees,  will  ever  be  of 
“  fervice.” 


“  With  refpecr  to  the  other  particular 
“  referred  to  me,  I  would  obferve,  that  cooling 
“  phyjic  is  an  arbitrary  term  :  cooling  phyfic 
“  may  have  ts arming  effects ;  and  warming 
*l  phyfic  cooling  effects.  Many  gouty  and 
“  rheumatic  patients  are  treated  with  fa- 
“  line  mixtures,  and  neutral  purging  falts. 
“  What  is  tile  confequence  ?  Why — perio- 
“  dical  accefiions  oi  fymptomatic  fever,  and 
*(  great  internal  heat,  How  is  this  accounted 

“  for  ? 
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u  for  ?  Eafily.  Such  medicines  are  fore  to 

relax,  to  weaken  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ; 
ic  whereby  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  acrimony 
**  is  diffufed  through  the  fyitem,  but  parti - 
“  cularly  foiicited  to  the  internal  parts,  in- 
c<  ftead  of  being  concentrated  to  a  point,  by 
“  forming  th t  podagral  Gout — —The  art  of 
“  phyfic  is  injured  by  not  taking  a  liberal  and 
“  compreheniive  view  of  it.  Inftead  of  this, 
“  practitioners  are  carried  away  by  the  found 
<c  of  terms,  from  the  properties  of  things;  and 
“  prefcribe  to  the  name  of  a  diforder,  inftead 
“  of  prefcribing  to  the  nature  of  it.” 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  add,  that,  inftead  of 
two,  I  might  have  adduced  twenty  cafes,  to 
fupport  and  recommend  the  practice  of  Blif- 
tering  in  the  Gout.  I  have  them  by  me, 
attended  with  a  great  variety  of  anomalous 
fymptoms,  which  tended  to  difguife,  but  not 
to  alter  the  nature  of  the  diforder.  Such  is 
my  opinion  of  the  fafety  and  utility  of  the 
practice,  that  I  am  convinced  many  lives,  va¬ 
luable  to  the  date  and  to  fociety,  might  have 
been,  and  may  be  faved,  by  a  refolute  trial  of 

B  lift  e  ring. 
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Blijlering ,  inftead  of  medicines  poured  into 
the  flomach,  according  to  art,  which  have 
failed  ten  thoufand  times.  Hurt  it  cannot 
do,  if  the  conflitution  is  not  rotten :  good  it 
has  a  general  chance  of  doing.  However,  I 
fubmit  myfelf,  for  better  information,  to  the 
experienced  and  liberal  critic. 


FINIS. 
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Errata. — Pagexxv,  line  5  from  bottom,  before  heart,  read  his.  Page  xxxi, 
line  4  from  the  top,  after  inlarged,  read  upon.  Page  xxxviii,  line  10  from  the 
bottom,  dele  but.  Page  xl,  laft:  paragraph,  for  Capters,  read  Chapters.  Pape  43, 
line  5  from  the  top,  for  thouuht,  read  thought.  Page  66,  line  6  from  the  top, 
for  miferrim  ecruciantur,  read  miferrime  cruciantur.  Page  77,  line  4  from  the 
bottom,  for  int  he,  read  in  the.  Page  78,  line  5  from  the  bottom,  before  are, 
infert  they.  Page  95,  line  11  from  the  top,  dele  vers.  Page  101,  line  10  from 
the  bottom,  dele  fin  paroxyftn.  Page  106,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  forbocome, 
read  become.  Page  132,  line  4  from  the  top,  (Note)  for  anamolous,  read  anoma¬ 
lous.  Page  157,  line  4  from  the  bottom,  for  invariable,  read  variable.  Page 
160,  line  11  from  the  top,  for  Pill,  twice,  read  Pil. 
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